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EpiItTors. 


: 
The results of the November elections are sug- 
gestive to the non-partisan student of public 
affairs. They indicate certainly a transition 
which we all knew was taking place. There are 
elements of success in such a transition period 
which the moral sense recognizes but which it 
takes an election or two to disclose to political 
shrewdness. In Massachusetts the Democratic 
candidate was a popular man both within and 
without his party; the Prohibition candidate 
polled a vote of 16,000, which was almost wholly 
taken from the Republican party; and yet the 
Repubjican Governor was elected by 18,000 plu- 
rality. In New York the Democratic organization 
was in bad odor; it had loaded itself down with 
the Canal Ring and the Tammany Ring; there was 
no third party to deplete the Republican party 
and yet the Republicans were defeated by 15,000 
majority. Why? In Massachusetts the party recog- 
nized the issues of to-day, declared heartily for 
the present Southern policy, and so raised a ban- 
ner worth rallying around. In this State it at- 
tacked the President’s civil service order, neither 
heartily commended nor vigorously condemned 
his Southern policy, and went into the campaign 


with no well-defined aim and no well-enunciatéed, 


purpose. Moral or political campaigns cannot be 
won by the Republican organization with its flags 
at half mast. Pennsylvania, 14.000 Democratic, 
tells the same story; Ohio told it last month. 
Minnesota and Wisconsin are both Republican, 
and Wisconsin Republicans declared against all 
compromise with ourrency heresies and won its 
5,000 majority on a specie basis platform. New 
Jersey is Democratic. Whether next year the 


nation is Republican or not depends upon whether 
it goes into the Campaign with the old goods or 
lays in a stock of new ones for the new needs of 
the nation. : 


If it wants new goods it cannot do Morey than 
“pply to Secretary Evarts to draw'a platform. He 


has said many good things, but nothing better or 
more tersely than this: 

“This administration has before it three things, which it 

means to accomplish: first, to nationalize the Republican 
party; second, to resume specie payments; third, to eman- 
cipate the action of the voters from the control of the 
office-holders.” 
If the administration stands firmly on that platform 
it will find a party at its back; if not the Repub- 
lican party, so much the worse for that organiza- 
tion. Political thinkers may be roughly divided 
into two classes—those who regard ideas as exist- 
ing for the sake of parties, and those who regard 
parties as existing for the sake of ideas. The lat- 
ter are coming to the front; it is quite time. 


The action of the House of Representatives on 
the Army bill last week curiously illustrates the 
methods of legislation in our popular branch. It 
passed, on Friday, an appropriation for an army 
of 25,000; on Saturday reconsidered and cut it 
down to one of 20,000. The change was effected 
by a purchase of the Texas delegation, who agreed 
to the smaller sum in consideration of an amend- 
ment providing that four regiments of cavalry 
should be stationed on the frontier. They walked 
open-eyed intoatrap. The amendment is worth 
just as much as a resolution of a New England 
town meeting on the subject. The President, 
not the House of Representatives, is the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army. The Bourbons 
took this occasion to give the country a glimpse 
of the legislation which they would provide if 
they could, by an amendment offered by General 
Hooker, of Mississippi, making it a misdemeanor 
for the President of the United States to use the 
army to suppress insurrection in any state except 
on application of the State government. The 
doctrine of Buchanan that a state has no right 
to secede, but that the Federal government has 
no right to prevent it, is a corpse so long dead 
that it is odorous; the attempt to revive it failed 
ignominiously; but it is painfully suggestive. 


The ‘‘ North American” follows the example 
set by the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century,” and opens its 
November-December number with a ‘* Modern 
Sym um,” the subject being, not metaphysics, 
bat ce. The writers represent every school 
of opinion from that of the extremest inflationist 
to that of the most conservative resumptionist. 
The one paper whose publication is worthy to 
be called an event is by Secretary Sherman. It 
ought to put at rest unjust rumors respecting his 
financial opinions, and greatly strengthen public 
credit; and in view of it we can rest quite as- 
sured that the President will sign no Bland’s Sil- 
ver Bill. Mr. Sherman asserts positively that 
‘*resumption can, and ought to be, and will be 


secured ‘under the present laws prior to 1879” 


if the Resumption Act is not repealed. This 
can be done without any new legislation, 
simply by ‘‘the accumulation of coin and the 
gradual retirement of United States notes,” a 
process which has already ‘‘ been accompanied 
and followed by a great improvement in all 
branches of industry.” He does not object to a 
silver bill making silver to a certain extent legal 
tender, but vigorously condemns the principle of 
Bland’s bill; he favors the maintenance of a 
greenback issue of $300,000,000, and the use of 
the national bank currency ‘‘ simply to meet the 
ebb and flow indispensable to every good cur- 


reusy.” But he considers these as subordinate 
issues, and urges all who desire a return to specie 
‘payments to leave the incubation of new plans— | 


the files of the Finance Committee already fur- 
nish as many plans of resumption as there are 
cities in the United States—and combine to sustain 
»the plan now in progress. This is a very sensible 
paper, none the less so for being both short and 
simple, and it will do not a little to aid the on- 
ward movement toward a gold basis. 


The election of Mr. Morrissey in this city by a 
small majority is a fact at once creditable and dis- 
creditable. It is creditable that Tammany was 
beaten in its own stronghold; it is discreditable 
that it could be beaten only by electing to the office 
of law-maker a man chiefly eminent as a law- 
breaker. However, he isan honest man, politically, 
none the less that he is a gambler professionally. 
Those that live at a distance ought to know for 
the credit of New York, and Mr. Morrissey him- 
self ought to know, that thousands voted for him 
simply because they preferred to send a profes- 
sional gambler to represent honest political prin- 
ciples rather than a professional politician to 
represent the most disreputable political organiza- 
tion in the whole country. 


The withdrawal of Prof. Milliken of Columbus, 
Ohio, from the Presbytery, and the refusal of a 
Congregational Council at Springfield, Mass., to 
install Mr. James F. Merriam, both reported in 
our religious news columns, are important as signs 
of the times. In neither case is the piety or the 
aptness to teach questioned ; in neither case does 
the individual use his peculiar views to harry and 
vex his brethren ; neither is a disturber of the 
peace. But Prof. Milliken, with neither ‘‘ indiffer- 
ence to religious truth nor decay of religious feel- 
ing,” withdraws from the Presbytery because he no 
longer holds the standards of the church “for 
substance of doctrine ;’ and Mr. Merriam is 
denied standing in the church because he holds 
that, while the Bible teaches the fact of future 
punishment, it teaches nothing definitely or decis- 
ively respecting its duration. Evidently before 
long the Christian church must decide which it 
cares most to retain: its oldest standards or its 
newest men, creeds of the 17th century or heads 
and hearts that think and beat in the 19th. The 
action of the minority in Mr. Merriam’s case is 
more significant thaa the action of the Council 
itself; for it is a fair indication that an increasing 
proportion of ministers in the Congregational 
denomination are ready to bid God speed to any 
earnest disciple of Christ who desires to preach 
Jesus Christ as a divine Saviour from sin, though 


his views of the nature and extent of punishment — 


may not agree with the old standards. 


France is not yet in quiet waters; will not be till 
1880 relieves her of her present President. He 
will not resign; his attempt to construct a patch- 
work cabinet of Bonapartists, Bourbons and Or- 
leanists has signally failed; his old cabinet are 
holding over at his request; and the Republicans 
are waiting to see what he will do next. M. Grevy 
has been elected President of the Assembly by 
the decisive vote of 299. against 159. The Repub- 
licans have gained heavily in the recent elections 
for Councils-General, local bodies which in turn 
elect Senators. The old: Senate was conservative. 
by about 20 majority; it is certain that this ma- 
jority will be reduced, and probable that the new 
Senate may be Republican. The time has passed 
when France has anything to fear from a coup- 
@ état, The most even MacMahon can do is to 
‘keep her in political turmoil. , 


Reports of the recent election, by mail, not only 
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give details which render it more decisive | 

future more full of hope. The Bonapartists, whe 

are the most dangerous foes to liberty, and the 
_ Republicans, who are ite next most danger- 


“ous foes, have both lost; the Conservative gains 


have all been of men who are not opposed to the 
Republic, but only to change in the present ad- 
ministration. 
largely in the country, an indication that the old 
line of division between town and country is dis- 
appearing, and a presage of increased liberality 
in the peasantry, who are no longer wholly under 
the control of the priesthood, and of increased 
conservatism among the bourgeoisie who are no 
longer a mob of ‘‘reds.” The frequent utterance 
of M. Gambetta’s organ states the present issue, 
and indicates the spirit with which the French 
mean to meet it: 


which M. de MacMahon has called ‘‘ my policy,” and the 


policy of the majority of the representatives of the peo-" 


ple. This is a patent fact. The two policies cannot live 
side by side; one must give'way to the other. France is 
determined to be protected against all the surprises, man- 
ceuvres, and dangers to which she is subjected at the hands 
of those who are watchinz for a moment of weariness or 
weakness to rob her of her liberties, rights, and conquests. 
In any case, the new Republican majority have received 
from the nation.a mandate which forbids them either to 
hesitate or to delay, and we are sure that they are thor- 
oughly decided to fullfil their duty to the end.” 


The tide of Russian success has received a 
check before Kars, Erzroum and Plevna. The 
first of these fortresses maintains its traditional 
character in holding out. Erzroum was said, 
early in the week, to be in the hands of the Rus- 
sians, but the rumor was incorrect. Severe fight- 
ing has occurred and the assailants have been 
repulsed. In like manner heavy fighting is in 
progress at latest dates froém Plevna, the be- 
leagured garrison holding its own. In the vicinity 
of the fortresses the Russians have matters very 
much their own way, having captured some minor 
posts which, as bases of operations, threatened the 
flanks and rear of the besieging forces. 


THE BLAND SILVER SCHEME. 


HE bill fathered by Representative Bland, of 
Missouri, popularly known as the Bland Sil- 

ver Bill, which passed the House last week Mon- 
day by the thumping majority of 163 to 34, has 
the single merit of brevity. Stripped of legisla- 
tive wording it provides (1) that there shall be 
struck at the United States mints a new coin 
weighing four hundred and twelve and one-half 
grains, containing nine parts of pure silver and 
one part of alloy, and stamped as one dollar; (3) 
that this coin shall count as one dollar in trade 
and in the payment of all debts unless there is 
a special contract that the debts shall be paid in 
something else; and (3) that any person owning 
silver, from the virgin metal fresh from the Ne- 
vada mines down to the tarnished knee-buckles 
of our ancestors, may take that silver to the 
United States mints and, substantially at the gov- 
ernment’s expense, have it coined into these dol- 
lars. The measure, with a new sting in its tail in 
the form of the free coinage proviso, is almost 
identical with the Silver Bill which; after pass- 
ing the last House of Representatives, seemed 
to die but only slept. It was hurried through last 
Monday under a suspension of the rules by an 
almost strictly sectional vote of the West and 
South against the East, and, it is said, with some 
parliamentary irregularity which may compel its 
recall from the Senate for another passage. As 
the friends of the bill in the House are strong 
enough to force it through instantly the partlia- 
mentary obstacle does not seem to be of moment. 
But of the utmost moment are the probable 
effects of the measure, should it become a law. 
The value in gold of the proposed new dollar at 
the quotations of silver last Saturday was only 
ninety-two cents. On the same day our greenback 
dolar was worth about ninety-seven and one half 
vents in gold, or five and one half cents more than 
the proposed coin. Now, as the new bill deerees 
that this inferior silver dollar shall be a legal 
tender for all debts, it is manifest that under the 
measure as law every creditor, whether of the 
government or individual, would have to lose five 
and one half cents out of every ninety-seven and 


confirm the Republican victory in Frange, but one half centeowed-to, hint. His debtors, not 


The Republican gains have been, 
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JAN UNION. 


ututhemease too harshly, would practically fail 


> 


for about ninety-four cents on the dollar, » 
if the greenback were. of gold; and wort 


its silver rival from circulation, beaanse it would: 
be the more valuable, 


-reiicy- will always) expekthe superior one from 
cincolation. Butithe greenkeek is not gold with 
intrinsic value, but paper with credit value. The 
effect of the proposed law, therefore, would be to 
depreciate the greenback to the level of silver, or, 
what is the same thing, raise gold to about one 
hundred and nine cents and proportionally defer 
the long wished for season of specie payments. 

But there are broader and,graver effects that 
might ensue. Besides the great silver product of 
the Nevada mines there are in France, Germany, 
England and other European countries super- 
fluous stocks of silver which those nations are 
anxious to be rid of. The Bank of France alone 
is clogged with about $164,000,000 worth of silver 
coin, besides the immense sum outstanding in 
that country. Under the Bland law a European 
or any other foreigner could buy silver at the rate 
of about one dollar and eight cents an ounce, bring 
it to this country, have it coined with a face value 
of one hundred and twenty cents an ounce, and 
use it at the latter over-valuation to pay debts or 
buy goods. It needs little foresight to convince 
one that the silver streams of the world would 
converge in the United States, and that the metal 
on the most cheerful supposition would become a 
bulky and inconvenient drug, hated by every one, 
yet accepted by every one under the compulsion 
of the law. The advocates of the Bland bill and 
kindred measures just here stoutly aver that the 
remonetization of silver would so enhance its 
value as to resist the inflow from foreign coun- 
tries, bring gold and silver to an equation, and 
lead us by a smooth path to gold payments. 
These rosy-hued hypotheses might possibly be 
accepted if there were in the United States, as in 
France, a limitation on silver coinage, or if the 
gross stock of the metal abroad were small. As 
it is, the silver men ask us to open the flood-gates 
behind which we know are dammed a long reach 
of angry waters, and placidly assure ourselves 
that the floods will not descend and drown us, 
At the very best the Bland silver scheme must be 
regarded as experimental, and we hardly believe 
that the intelligent sentiment of the country is in 
a mood for financial experiments of any kind, 
much less for a financial experiment which may 
imperil our foreign credit and vitally affect our 
commercial welfare. 

There is a simple scientific truth that underlies 
this silver qnestion in all its bearings; it is this: 
Money being the common medium in which all 
commodities are measured, it should be as free as 
can be from artificial fluctuation. Now, even 
admitting that by some inscrutable force the 
‘double standard” of the silver men could be 
maintained, there can be only one opinion about 
the chance that silver, which within eighteen 
months has varied in price from ninety-two to 
one hundred and twenty-two cents an ounce, 
would be a shifting measure of values, would in- 
fect us with the chills and fever of speculation, 
and would, in short, develop all those financial 
ills with which an irredeemable paper money has 
made us familiar. This is the scientific aspect of 
the proposition. There is another aspect, senti- 
mental perhaps, but full of mortification. For 
four long years our country has toiled through 
the throes of contraction back to an honest and 
therefore a Christian currency, Amid the pro- 
found and widespread suffering of all classes, 
amid the wrecks.of trade, amid the perturbations 
of labor and capital, and through grave crises of 
financial legislation, the nation hag steadily moved 
toward specie payments until at last we have them 
so close at hand that we feel like forest-lost wan- 
derers who see the light, through the trees, That at 
such a time there should be an American Congress 
which, through ignorance or sectional selfishness, 
should tolerate, even the appearance of bad finan- 


and one which no philosophy concerning human 


nature can prevent from appearing both sad and 
strange. 


It would be hoarded, sent 
to the melting pote or exported under theworking posi 
of that well established law that the inferior cur-| 


cial faith, is a fact depressing to national] pride, 
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se our contem- 
ies are. in a great state of, mind because 
1S perenne to ‘have administered the 
-communiop the other day-at Northfield, Mass. 
One indent, discovers the awful fact that 
it not first offense; he did the same thing 
some yearsago at.OChicago; and he suggests the 
frightful suspieion that this unordained evangel- 
ijt may yet baptize some one. Possibly this cor- 
respondent may not be any more accurate in his 
report of thé facts than he is in the statement 
that Mr. Moody is a Methodist; but his alarm is 
equally great whether it is a ghost or a giant that 
scares him. 
This is a curious illustration of the blind rey- 


] erence not infrequently paid to an antiquated and 


useless fragment of a long-abandoned system. 
The Sacramentarian theory of church organiza- 
tion is as simple and consistent as it is palpably 
un-Seriptural. This is that Christ organized a 
church, that he endowed it with a permanent 
supply of supernatural power, that this power is 
bestowed on others through the priestly admin- 
istration of the sacraments, that they are effica- 
cious as the touch of Christ on the eyes of the 
blind and the ears of the deaf was efficacious, and 
that no one has the hand of Christ or can reach 
it forth in baptism or mass except the duly ap- 
pointed priest, successor of the apostles; for any 
one else to administer the sacraments is to repeat 
the experiment of the sons of Sceva at Ephesus. 

Now the one weak point in this system is that 
there is not a line nor a letter in the New Tes- — 
tament to support it. There is no evidence that 
Christ ever organized any church; or conferred 
any peculiar powers on any order in the church; 
or authorized the apostles to appoint successors; 
none that they ever did appoint snecessors; or that 
he or they ever regarded either baptism or the 
Lord’s Supper as means of grace, except as solemn 
symbolical expressions of Christian repentance 
and faith. Sacramentarianism is a system of as- 
sumptions. It has accordingly been abandoned 
by the Protestant Church, root and branch. No! 
not exactly. The tree has been cut down at the 
root. But there is left a little twig in the shape 
of the doctrine that only an ordained minister 
can pronounce a benediction, and a dead branch 
in the shape of another doctrine that only an 
ordained minister can baptize and administer 
the communion. And men that glory in the cut- 
ting down of the tree treasure up the twig and 
the branch with a curiously illogical reverence. 
Burn up the tree certainly; but to burn the twig 
would be sacrilege. 

If the minister is a priest, vested with divine 
authority to pronounce absolution, standing in 
lieu of God and speaking for him, then it is saeri- 
lege for a layman to pronounce the benediction. 
If he is not, then the benediction is but a prayer 
which any pious soul may breathe forth upon any 
other. If the minister is a priest, vested with 
peculiar supernatural authority flowing down to 
him in the laying on of hands, through an eccles- 
iastical aqueduct from the apostolic age, then 
none but he can baptize and administer the 
Lord’s Supper; in a layman’s hands baptism is 
but a bath and the Lord’s table but an ordinary 
supper. But if the minister is no priest, but 
an officer of the chureh appointed by it to his 
office, then, as in the Apostolic age, the lay 
deacon may baptize the convert in the nearest 
pool of water by the roadside, and any company 
of Christ’s disciples may ‘‘ break bread” from 
house to house without waiting for a priest to 
consecrate the elements. ‘‘ Gladness and single- 
ness of heart” are all the consecration they need. 

It is well, as matter of church order, that, in 
general, baptism and the Lord’s supper should be 
administered in the church and by ministers ap- 
pointed by the church for that purpose, just as it 
is well that the bread and wine should be passed by 
deacons or elders, that the Sunday School should 
be presided over by a superintendent, that the 
choir should be directed by a leader, and that the 
house should be swept and dusted bya sexton. 
Is is even very well, as matter of church etiquette, 
to leave the benediction to ordained ministers, 
because it is never worth while to break over the 


conventional rules of society without good cause. 
But if any of our Protestant contemporaries oF 
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read can point us to any passage of the New 
Testament which directly or itnpliedly forbids 
any Christian from consecrating a new convert 
by the rite of baptism, or any body “of Chris- 
tian disciples from celebrating the Lord’s Supper 
in memorial of Him, without a priest, Papal or 
Protestant, we ‘shall’ be glad to’ publish to our 
readers his discovery. 

And calling the Protestant doctfine on this sub- 
ject Plymouthistic ” will not answer in ‘lieu 
of the *‘ law and the ‘testimony.” 


A TESTIMONY AND A QUESTION. 


T one of his lectures, delivered at Yale Theo- 
logical Seminary, just before sailing for 
Europe, Dr. Dale gave the following testimony to 
the value and the permanence of Mr. Moody’s 
work in Great Britain. We quote from the letter 
of a special correspondent of the Christian Union: 


‘It is with the liveliest satisfaction and the deepest grat- 
itude that I bear witness to the reality and permanency of 
the impression made on our community during the fort- 
night of Mr. Moody's stay. 1,400 persons were converted 
and united with the churches of Birmingham, 600 others 
had received religious impressions who did not then ‘pro- 
fess full light and joy in believing. Before Mr. Moody’s 
departure a converts’ meeting was held, to which no one 
was admitted except by ticket. Cards were distributed 
among the 1,400 present, and each new convért was fre- 
quested to write upon his card his own name and address 
and the name of the church with which he desired to con- 
nect himself. Of these cards I received 120. I preached a 
converts’ sermon on Acts i., 15, last clause, ‘The number 
of names tegether were about a hundred and twenty.’ 
I was unable to visit and examine them personally. I ac- 
cordingly distributed the cards among several members of 
the church and sent them out to examine and report. Many 
of the letters which I received in response read like ro- 
mances. Tales of want and woe and struggle with temp- 
tation, and lives of sin! The converts were of various social 
positions, but the large majority were profane, dranken, 
irreligious; and even immoral. Fearing lest hesitation and 
delay might arouse on their part suspicion of my confi- 
dence in their sincerity, I received them into the church 
without the usual probation. Between 120 and 130 were 
thus received. I expected numerous defections among 
these, owing to the class of society to which they belong 
and the imperfect examination upon which they were ad- 
mitted. Two years and a half have elapsed. The fruits 
remain. I hear of profane women, who were the terror of 
their neighborhoods, living sweet and lovely lives, drunk- 
ards reformed, etc. I went over the entire list with assist- 
ance just before leaving for America, and it resulted from 
that investigation that not more than eight or, at the most, 
nine of the entire number have fallen away. Moreover, 
the impulse which Mr. Moody’s visit gave to our whole 
church life still continues. It is one of the greatest disap- 
pointments of my visit to this country that I have been un- 
able to meet a man whom I learned, in the brief time he 
was with us, to love and to esteem.” 


Dr. Dale has unconsciously testified not only to 
the value of Mr. Moody’s work but to the value 
of hisown. Out of one hundred and twenty con- 
verts but eight or nine at the most have fallen 
away. Why? Because they have been received 
into genuine Christian fellowship, attached to the 
church of Christ, made at home in Christian 
society. Mr. Moody goes out into the wilderness 
in vain if there is no one to shepherd the sheep 
whom he reclaims from their wandering. It is 
said that Mr. Moody’s work is not permanent. 
What have the churches where he has labored 
done to make it permanemt? What systematic 
endeavor has been made to gather the young con- 
verts into churches? In the Church of the Holy 
Trinity a real endeavor of this sort has been 
made. Dr. Tyng, Jr., obtained the names of at- 
tendants*at the inquiry room with whom hie, 
was brought in contact, and followed them up. 
The result was a large accession to his member- 
ship and a large increase of work for his Philip 
and Andrew and his Martha and Mary Societies, 
and he reports to us that of all those who were 
brought into relation with his church certainly 
not over one per cent. have fallen away. We 
believe Mr. Hepworth also did something. What 
have the other churches done? The Hippodrome 
is closed. Has any other Dr. Dale opened his 
church to the Hippodrome attendants and fol- 
lowed -Mr. Moody’s seed sowing with spiritual 
cultivation? Perhaps. We do not know. We 
shall be glad to hear and report. How has it 
been in Chicago? How in Boston? If nothing 
has been done, if when Mr. Moody’s work ended 
the Tabernacle was closed, the ehurches dropped | 
back into their ys ways, and the converts were 


not permanent it is\ the faait\mot of Mr. Moody 
but of the reereant churehes that have seen the 
net filled till it threatened to break and have done 
“nothing to. draw it to the shore. 

It is not ‘too late for country churches where 
Mr. Moody is laboring this winter to learn a lesson 
from Dr. Dale. 


NOTES. 


—With sincere regret ‘the Christian Unton parts 
from Mr. John Habberton, who has been identified 
with it, more or less closely, in editorial labers, for 
several years. His increasing engagements in literary 
work and the lecture field have compélled him to re- 
linquish journalism. We congratulate him on the 
saceess he has earned in romance, and wish fdr him 

abundant suceess on the lecture platform. 


—Dr. C. 8. Robinson retires with the current week's 
-issue from the editorial chair of the “‘ Iihustrated 
Christian Weekly.’ To those at.all familar with that 
paper, the amount of work he has done in its columns 
is simply marvelous. The responsibility of its con- 
trol will hereafter fall upon the officers of thé society, 
while its management in detail will tlargely be ‘en- 
| trusted, as heretofore, to Mr. 8. E. Warner. Mr. 
Warner has been the managing editor of the paper 
since its organization ; he was for nearly or quite a 
quarter of a century previous the principal editor of 
the “American Messenger;’’ and the remarkable 
success of both papers is not a tittle due to his journal- 
istic skill. He is a born editor, with the added advan- 
tage of large experience. Mr. O. K. Kimgsbury will 
be associated with him in the editorial conduct of the 
paper; and the aid of several distinguished and able 
writers has been secured to strengthen and enrich its 
editorial ‘columns. This is the only Mlustrated Chris- 
tian weekly in the United States, if notin the world. 
It ought to have a large circulation. 

—We welcome back to the editorial fraternity, 
which he never ought to have left, our old friend 
Rev. Washington Gladden. His name as editor of 
a new Christian mouthly, ‘‘Sunday Afternoon,”’ is the 
best guarantee that It will be reverential in spirit and 
spicy im tone, devout and not dull. Publisher, Ed- 
ward P. Merriam, of Springfield. ‘Begins Ist January, 
1878. 

—The “ Presbyterian ’’ appeared last week in a new 
dress. it has always been one of the strongest relig- 
ious weeklies on our table; it is now one of the hand- 
somest. 

—The New York “Observer” is wasting its time 
over Themas Paine. He may have been worth the 
ten minutes which Joseph Cook paid to him last week; 
he isnot worth more. There is really no doubt that 
he died the death of a miserable debauchee and drunk- 
ard, and the incoherent sayings of a dying drunken 
delirium are of no possible concern to the public as a 
testimony to anything, least of all to the truth of 
Christianity. 

—The report presented last week to the New York 
and Brooklyn Association respecting the feeble Con- 
gregational churches in thetwo cities sets forth causes 
whose operation is not confined to any special de- 
nomination nor to any particular locality. Feeble 
churches are not an uncommon phenomenon, and 
this report will be read with interest by members of 
other Christian denominations. It will be found in 
full on page 451. 

—An item for Dr. Holland. Of the 4,801 ministers 
on the roll of the Presbyterian Ohurch for the year 
1877, the Board of Education is reported as having 
aided 1,420, or nearly one-third. Many of these, it is 
said, are among the best and most efficient ministers 
of the @enommiation. 


—We have not been in sympathy with Mr. Conk- 
ling’s views and criticisms upon the ‘administration 
| of President Hayes, and we have frankly stated from | 
time to time our dissidence. But we have no sympa- 
thy with the personal abuse whieh has been heaped 


has ever sent into public life, he has devoted his 


| great powers, through a lotig series of stormy years, 


to the welfare of the coutitry without the suspicion 
of taint. If he misjudges 'the policy of the adminis- 
tration, it isin the exercise of an honest judgment. 
His intense earnestness, which has so often served the 
country in hours of peril, may sometimes, in times of 
peace, oVérruh into sevérity, and even bitternéss. But 
those that differ with him as to public policy onght 
not to forget the benefits whieh’ the dourttry‘has de- 
rived from his counsels, nor cease|ta recognize and to 
admire the great, talents and unspotted, personal char- 
acter which he brings to the. public sphere which he 
has so ably filled. We are not disciples of the Gospel 
of Abuse, Which with so many passes under the softer 
| name of Reform ! 

Prof: James Orton, of Vassar College, died on his 
way home from a scientifie expedition in South 
America. During his travels he was expesed to great 
hardships, and he must be regarded as an,actual mar- 
tyr to the cause of science. His South American 
expedition resulted in many highly interesting anti- 
' quarian discoveries. A letter from him, recountng 
some of the results of his explorations, was published 

simultaneously 


left to by themselyes as best, 


could, it is eves that if Mr. M- dy’s work is 


tiie ‘Pribune'’ aknost with the 
announcement of his death. 


upon him. One of the ablest men that New York. 


1877-°78. 

HE. proprietors of the Christian Union express 

their thanks to the subscribers for their suc- 
cessful endeavors to add to its subscription list, 
and: so to. its prosperity and usefulness. Its value 
-as an advertising mediam has proportionably in- 
creased—a, fact whieh the business community 
has not been slow to recognize, as the crowded 
condition of our columns testifies. It was never 
better equipped for its work than it is to-day. It 
has never-made promises for the future serve 
the purpose of performance inthe past: it may 
safely leave its present readers to judge of what 
it is to be by what it has been ; but it is not un- 
reasonable that those less familiar with its char- 
acter should ask what are to be its features in the 


year to come. ‘ 


It has already begun a series of papers on 
POLITICAL PROBLEMs,” by Leonard Bacon, D.D. 
No single writer in the Christian Church contrib- 
uted more largely to the formation‘of eorrect 
principles in the anti-slavery struggle of the past, 
and his discussions of the presefit financial ques- 
tion prove that his pen has not lost its power. 


2. 

The Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., the well-known 
‘Bishop of Chautauqua,” has furnished us a 
series of papers on the ‘‘ SunpAY ScHooL NORMAL 
Work.” In his peculiar department Dr. Vincent 
is without a superios in either the United States 
or Great Britain. 

3. 

The last week in November Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe will begin a serial story, ‘‘OuR Fonks 
AT PoG@anuc.” This story is one of Mrs. Stowe’s 
‘admirable pictures of New England country life, 
dramatic, pictorial, pathetic, and full of that 
mysterious life principle which is the first condi- 
tion of the highest art in every form of literature. 
It will be followed by a characteristic story of 
California life by Rossiter W. Raymond: 


4. 

Early next year the Rev. Edward Eggleston, 
D.D., will furnish a series of papers entitled, 
**How TO HOLD OuR YouNnG PEOPLE.” Dr. Eg- 
gleston has held the young people ; not only that, 
he has also drawn into his church in great numbers 
those who have never been regular attendants on 
church services before. In these papers he will 
tell what are the principles on which he has acted, 
and what are the methods he has pursued. 


5. 

The Rey. Dr. R, W. Dale has been engaged to 
act as the SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT of the Chris- 
tian, Union in England. Of him Mr. G. W. 
Smalley, himself by far the ablest of the political 
correspondents of our press, thus writes in the 
New York ‘‘ Tribune ”: 

“‘ For many years he has been one of the leading spirits of 
 Birmingham—a town which long since placed itself at the 


and in polition He i the foe of clerical eupremacy in religion 


and in politics. He is the foe of one 

of the champions of the as ns, perbaps, 

What I have seen o 
on the platfo 


cause on owes, in 
uch to Mr. Dale as to any one living 
also or did la 


ifonalists of 
theal 


This the Christian Union has done. ‘‘ Berliner,” 
who prefers to preserve his incognito, but whose 
personality has probably been guessed by the 
shrewder of our readers, will continue to furnish 
us with letters from the European continent. His 
residence at the foremost Court of Europe as well 
as his intimate aequaintance with men and 
measures make his utterances as authoritative as 
}they are always entertaining. 
| 6. 

We have upon our table for early publication a 
short series of papers on ‘‘ THE PREACHING THAT 
LAYMEN WANT,” by a distinguished member of 
the New York bar. They give to the minister an 
admirable exposition of those wants of his audi- 
ence which he is seeking to comprehend and to 


ply. 
Sup 7. 


Other special features_must_be,summarized in a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ongrere “np nd, and has W tren much 
on F ous ; matteragin book form. If you 
could get him to to .you in New York about his own 
ST aaa would hear something of the intellectual and 
EE) social life of ani England very different from the England 
of the clubs and London papers, and London society, and 
what are called the upper classes in general, which are 
forever talking of themselves as if they were the only ob- 
jects of interest in these islands.” 
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single sentence. Among them may be mentioned 
a series of occasional papers entitled ‘‘ HorsE- 
Car CONVERSATIONS,” in which a Boston littera- 
teur will give an occasional report of the views 
concerning men and affairs, of certain distin- 
guished personages, whose names will, for evident 
reasons, not be disclosed; occasional ‘‘ LETTERS 
FROM MY LIBRARY,” by Laicus, who in them 
will touch many topics with a free pen; a weekly 
report of the SERMON or LECTURE-Room TALK 
of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher; a weekly paper 
on the INTERNATIONAL LEsson by the Rev. Ly- 
man Abbott; and a condensed report of the Rev. 
Joseph Cook’s LECTURES. 

8. 

| Arrangements have been perfected for securing 
literary critiques in the department of Booxs 
AND AuTHORS from men eminent in their respect- 
ive departments, Among those whose codperation 
is promised may be mentioned Pres. Noah Porter, 
of Yale College; Pres. I. W. Andrews, of Marietta 
College; Chancellor Howard Crosby, of the N. Y. 
University; Prof. Timothy Dwight, of Yale Theo- 
logical Seminary; Rev. T. J. Conant, D.D.; Ed- 
ward Eggleston, D.D.; and Prof. Rossiter W. Ray- 
mond, Ph.D. American literature needs a criticism 
that shall be at once kindly appreciative and 
severely just; and the editors of the Christian 
Union believe that their present arrangements 
promise to supply this need. 


9. 

In its various departments the aim of the 
Christian Union will be to condense into a small 
space and a few words for busy readers the events 
of the week. It will give on its first page an edi- 
torial resumé of the leading events in the THE 
WEEKE’s History of the world, chiefly, of course, 
of the American world; in a column and a half of 
‘*FacT AND RUMOR,” paragraph reports of the 
matters of minor importance, without essaying 
the impossible task of separating the fact from the 
rumor; ina column and a half of SCIENCE AND 
ArT the most interesting events of the week ~q 
that Department; in the nage of the NEws oF 
THE CHURCHES a compact statement of those 
ecclesiastical matters which are of more than a 
purely local and denominutional interest. Mrs. 
H. W. Beecher will continue in editorial charge of 
the HovsEHOLD DEPARTMENT, and Mr. W. H. 
Coleman of the FARM AND GARDEN. 

10. 

Of the editorial pages of the paper it does not 
become us here to speak, further than to say 
that its increasing subscription list will enable it 
more and more to avail itself of the contributions 
on its editorial pages of able writers, in addition 
to its regular editorial staff. Of its contrib- 
utors it must suffice to give here the names 
of some of those who have contribted during the 
past year and from whom contributions may be 
expected in the years to come: Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., Rev. 
Edward Eggleston, D. D., Rev. Leonard Bacon, 
D.D., Rev. 8. H. Tyng, Jr., D.D., Gail Hamilton, 
Pres. Noah Porter, D.D., Charles Dudley Warner, 
M. C. Hazard, Rev. E. A. Rand, Rev. J. N. Stur- 
tevant, D. D., Prof. L. T. Townsend, D. D., Rev. 
J. H. Vincent, D. D., Rev. H. W. Warren, D. D., 
Rev. Thomas K. Meecher, Rev. Thos. 8. Hastings, 
D. D., W. T. Sherwin, Mrs. Emily Huntington 
Miller, Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, Mrs. M. E. C. Wyeth. 

In spirit and in general aim the Christian 
Union will seek to be more fully and perfectly 
what it has always sought to be—courteous, 
catholic, helpful, spiritual, Christian. It disbe- 
lieves in the infallibility of the past and is hopeful 
of greater attainmentin the future. It will seek to 
promote progress in political, scientific and relig- 
ious thought; peace and purity in the household 
and the community; and personal piety, founded 
on a living faith in a living Saviour, in the indi- 
vidual heart. Belonging to no denomination but 
to the church universal, acknowledging but the 
one Master, Jesus Christ, anticipating the time 
when we shall have grown up in all things into 
Him who is the head, it will seek that unity in 
Christ which fuses all Protestant denominations 
in one truly catholic Church, and will embody 
those great truths which are the common herivage 
of all Evangelical denominations, and apply them 
to the problems both of individual experience and 

of social and national life. | 
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MOONSHINE. 
Br Gam HAMILTON. 


AR be it from me to attempt to snatch the 

bay. from Professor Hall’s head, but even he 

will perhaps come to admit that the life of an un- 

scientific but ever so devout astronomer, with an 

astronomical skeptie in the family, is no laughing 
matter. 

‘*Of course the stars are something,” says the 
enthusiast. ‘‘If they are not suns, what are 
they f”’ 

‘* Why, they are stars,” says the skeptic. 

what are stars?” 

‘* Stars are stars,” and won’t budge an inch! 

**Oh!” says the enthusiast, essaying sarcasm ; 
‘*yvou think the Divine power is equal to balanc- 
ing the earth with its moon and big sun and bits 
of twinklers, but utterly unable to cope with a 
universe full of suns!” 

**' No,” says the skeptic, with unruffled tranqujl- 
ity; ‘‘I think Divine power is entirely adequate 
to the sun, moon and stars as they are.” 

But the skeptio’s strong point after all is not in 
his own incredulity so much as in the swiftly re- 
volving theories of the astronomers. I could 
easily demolish my skeptic if the astronomers 
themselves would not shatter my weapons by the 
time I had got well used tothem. Before we have 
really assimilated the fact that Jupiter is a world 
twelve times larger than ours and about as thick 
as molasses, astronomy rises up and says that we 
have never seen Jupiter at all, but only a thick 
layer of clouds around it, and that very possibly 
the real Jupiter hiding behind the clouds may be 
as small and substantial as this little earth of our 
own. 

Here are the planets out on dress parade every 
splendid night. Venus and Jupiter and Mars 
shining stately through the darkness with brilliant 
brotherly love, and Saturn fainter but constant, 
and almost revealing by his feebler light the dis- 
tance that hides his moons and rings. Not for 
years have tle heavens given us such evening re- 
ceptions as now. Never came this mighty Mars so 
near us as in this year of celestial grace, and Pro- 
fessor Hall did well to return the friendly courtesy 
with closest telescopic attentions, and win his 
shy little moons out of their sheltering darkness 
into scientific glory. Believe it? Of course we 
believe it! Mars ought to have two moons to 
make the old machine run regularly. We are 
only curious now to know whether these moons 
are old soldiers waiting for Mars to come up close 
enough to introduce them to Mr. Clark and Mr. 
Hall, or whether they are young moons which 
their radiant and happy parent is just leading out 
into the great solar family. 

‘* All nonsense,” says the skeptic, bluntly. ‘‘ No 
moons there. If there were you could not see 
them. All talk. No sense in it.” 

‘*But the new telescopes!” gasps the devout 
and humble mind. 

** Nonsense, all nonsense. Look at it. If the 
sun were a two-foot globe, as the star-gazers them- 
selves admit, Mars would be represented by a 
large-ish pin’s head revolving in a circle 645 feet 
in diameter. Now your new moons are only 
allowed to be ten miles in diameter, one four 
hundredth the size of Mars. Do you mean to tell 
me that the human eye can discern, over a hun- 
dred feet away, a speck no bigger than the four 
hundredth part of a pin’s head? Can’t doit. No- 
body ever did it. Mars hasn’t any moons. If he 
has, nobody ever saw them.” 

**Is Prof. Hall a knave then?” 

*“Oh! no. I suppose something crawled across 
the glass. Or he saw a candle spark flying around. 
He never saw any moons. It is only a cow’s foot 
in the crock of milk.” 

I had never heard of a cow’s foot in the milk. 
The nearest I ever came to it was a duck’s foot in 
the mud. But Malone, who knows everything, 
knew all about it, and left her ironing and got 
some milk and poured it into a pan and there, 
sure enough, under the lamp-light was the cow’s 
hoof, curved and cloven, gleaming white in the 
gleaming milk. 

It is phenomenon, but it is not science. 

Presently the newspapers came to the rescue 
and said you could see the moons of Mars your- 
self in a common looking-giass. Here J am 
skeptical. A looking-giass does not magnify. Yet 
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may there possibly be some hidden quality of 
quicksilver by which the heavens shall be opened? 
Are we treading heedlessly in the sacred suburbs 
of a new discovery? Are the planets, indeed, 
reaching’ forth to clasp hands across the awful 
chasm? I bring out the looking-glass with calm 
incredulity underlaid by eager expectation. We 
confront Mars with this toilet telescope and— 
mystery of mysteries—the heavens are opened! 
There stand’ the two little moons, one on each 
side of Mars, minute but visible as Mars himself. 
Now, indeed, have we caught the secret of the 
skies. But I observe the moons are of equal size, 
and equi-distant from Mars. That is suspicious, 
for one should be smaller and nearer to Mars than 
the other. I turn the glass at right angles and 
quick as thought up flash the moons of Mars and 
stand one over his head, the other under his 
feet! Away with your looking-glass discoveries! 
The moons of Mars are in the hand-mirror, but 
not in the heavens. Jupiter and Venus spatter 
them around just the same. 

Come now, Prof. Hall, jesting aside, have you 
seen any moons hanging around Mars? or did you 
too project them from your looking-glass? 

I shall be much disappointed to give them up, 
for on them seems to rest a hope that we too may 
one day set up another moon for ourselves. Those 
who have often discerned a luminous mist around 
Mars, and who think that luminous mis‘ has rolled 
itself up at last into two concrete balls for moons, 
lead us to conjecture that our own zodiacal light 
may be raw material out of which moons are made 
and from which one day, or one night, another orb 
shall leap, to lighten still farther our pathway 
through the skies. 

And yet why should we aspire to another moon 
when the astronomers do not in the least know 
what to make of the one we have? Why meddle 
with Mars, Prof. Hall, and speak great swelling 
words about fis satellites, when here close at 
hand is our own personal property and real estate 
waiting to be investigated, but as yet only a bone 
of contention to science and a grief of heart to 
the ignorant devout? We have long since given 
the moon over to darkness and silence and eternal 
cold; a worn-out world, the abode of everlasting 
desolation, a mere clinker from the great solar 
furnace. And within a month, lo! the moon is 
growing green, and the astronomers are all at work 
lugging back the air and water and trees and cat- 
tle which they have been sedulously sweeping out 
of the moon for a hundred years. 

I should not mind it for myself. Iam only too 
glad to get the moon-folk back again—to have the 
sheep pasturing on those living hill-sides and the 
valleys re-clothed with verdure—but what can I 
say when my skeptic roars as he reads: ‘‘ Ah! yes. 
Well, the moon isn’t the greenest thing out!’’? 


APROPOS OF AMBASSADORS. 


HE interregnum in the Legation at Berlin 
gives opportunity for saying a few words 
upon our foreign embassies, which cannot be cons- 
trued as referring to any ambassador in particular. 
The text is ready to hand, and divides itself into 
three portions. 

1. It is rumored that a gentleman of distin- 
guished ability, and entirely competent for the 
post, has declined the mission at Berlin, because 
his private fortune is inadequate to the demands 
of the office. 

2. It is rumored that this post is about to be 
offered to a citizen of German birth who has dis- 
tinguished himself as an orator and a statesman. 

8. It is thought to be a matter for special pride 
and rejoicing that an eminent scholar and author 
has been appointed to a foreign mission which will 
afford him leisure and facilities for certain coveted 
literary labors. 

As to the first point, it is a disgrace to Congress 
and to the people of the United States that the 
salaries appropriated to the first-class missions 
will not enable their incumbents to live in a becom- 
ing manner without trenching upon their private 
resources. The three Ministers of the United 
States whom I have had the pleasure of knowing 
in Berlin have lived in the unostentatious manner 
of a private American gentleman—with due regard 
to position and to hospitality but with no sort of 
display or extravagance. Yet I venture to Sy 
that neither of them passed through his term 
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without a serious draft upon his private purse. 
The Legation must be in a central position, in the 
neighborhood of the offices of the German govern- 
ment and the residences of the diplomatic corps. 
Now a house in that quarter, with suitable offices 
for the Legation and salons for official dinners 
and receptions, cannot be had for less than three 
or four thousand dollars a year. Then, several 
thousand dollars must be put into furniture, 
which has to be sold at a ruinous sacrifice on 
breaking up the establishment, and sinee the laws 
require that a tepant shall notify bis landlord six 
months in advance of his intention to quit the 
premises, a Minister who is inopportunely reca!led 
may suffer also a heavy loss upon his rent. 

The Minister must keep his carriage. Possibly 
some unrefiecting person will say, ‘‘ Why a car- 
riage? Why not make republican independence 
respected by going on foot, or in a second class 
droschke?’ Because he would thus make himself 
a laughing-stock for such want of etiquette, and 
would bring Republicanism into contempt for 
parsimony and boorishness. Before all others, 
the representative of a great Republic should 
‘* ride on the high places of the earth.” I never 
owned a carriage and never care for one; but 
sooner thaa suffer the mortification of having the 
representative of my country go to court in a 
shabby way I would tax myself roundly to sup- 
port his equipuge. The United States government 
does not stand so high in the respect of foreign 
powers that it can afford to slight the usages of 
diplomatic society and pique itself upon republi- 
can dignity! 

The expenses of a Minister’s table are neces- 
sarily great. He must entertain frequently and 
handsomely within the diplomatic circle itself. 
And a most unreasonable and onerous custom 
obliges an American Minister to show h ity 
to his countrymen in ways that an lish, (Rus- 
sian, Austrian, or French ambassador would never 
think of following. For my part I cannot feel 
that my Minister is under the least obligation to 
show me social courtesies, because I chance to be 
his neighbor. If he cares for my soeiety and I 
care for his we can interchange such courtesies as 
gentlemen; otherwise, it is enough that I show 
him the habitual respect due to his office, und that 
he should be able to identify me if ever I should 
need his official protection. But too many Amer- 
icans imagine that the chief office of a Minister is 
to recognize their social position or to create a 
position for them. 

Now, let any one foot up these indispensable 
items of expenditure and see if he has the face to 
ask a gentleman competent for the post to under- 
take a foreign embassy upon the stipend which 
Congress allows; or worse, whether he has the 
cheek to ask him to expend his private means in 
keeping up the dignity of the United States 
abroad? Or is it republican to render such posts 
impossible except to the rich? 


2. It is rumored that the Hon. Carl Schurz is 
to be sent as Minister of the United States to the 
Court of Germany. With all my regard for Mr. 
Schurz and my desire to have him in Berlin as a 
neighbor, I must frankly say that such an ap- 
pointment would be singularly malapropos. Asa 
young man Mr. Schurz was engaged in a rebellion 
which failed disastrously, and he fled the country 
under a ban; though the purity of his character, 
the sincerity of his motives, the unselfishness of 
his patriotism, and the noble daring of his friend- 
ship, had even then made for him a name of 
which Germany might be proud. And Germany 
was and is proud of him; and should he return, 
under the new order of things, he would be elected 
to Parliament, perhaps appointed to office by the 
Government. Mr. Schurz may well have the 
proud consciousness of being esteemed and hon- 
ored by two great nations. Let him make either 
America or Germany his home, and enjoy his re- 
ward. But it would be quite another thing for 
the country of his exile to send him as its ac- 
credited representative to the country from which 
he fled to escape a judicial sentence. A former 
senator of the United States, afterwards a mem- 
ber of the cabinet of the Confederacy, now resides 
in London as a naturalized British subject and 
holds a high position at the bar and in literary 
Circles. No American begrudges him his honors; 
should he return to the United States he might 
again occupy his old place in the Senate; but if 


England should send him ag her ambassador to 


Washington this would be little short of a diplo- 
matic offense to the American government. We 
prefer to do our work of conciliation and restora- 
tion in our own way. This illustration makes my 
point clear; and I am sure that, since the news- 
papers have canvassed his appointment, Mr. 
Schurz will not only pardon me for using his 
honored name to illustrate a general principle 
but will agree in the conclusion, 

3. That a poet, scholar, gentleman, such as Mr. 
Lowell, has been appointed to represent the United 
States at the Court of Madrid is something to be 
proud of, seeing that Mr. Lowell was bred a 
lawyer, and his life long has taken an intelligent 
practical part in public affairs. If, however, he 
were uot a practiced politician, in the good En- 
glish sense of that word, and another Virginius 
case should arise, calling for the clear and prompt 
assertion of international law, we might have 
small reason to congratulate ourselves that we 
had a poet to our Minister. By all means a poet, 
if he is first a tested politician; by all means a 
scholar, if he is first a trained and approved 
statesman. 

Americans in Berlin were proud of the honor 
which Mr. Bancroft received from German schol- 
ars and universities. But Mr. Bancroft had been 
well trained in statecraft—as Minister at the Court 
of St. James and a member of Mr. Polk’s cabi- 
net; and in the art of treaty-making Dr. Frederic 
Kapp gives him the credit of greater tact and 
shrewdness than were exhibited by the Prussian 
ministry. The poet and the scholar are a great 
improvement upon the poker-player and the spec- 
ulator; but what we need in every embassy is a 
minister trained in the higher statesmanship and 
skilled in diplomacy. But I must reserve this 
point for another letter. BERLINER. 


IN HIS BEAUTY. 


By J. E. Rankin, D.D. 


SHALL se* Him in His beauty, 
For myself shall see the King! 
In the far-off land elysian 
Have that beatific vision; . 
In His beauty I shall see Him 
When the wailing nations flee Him. 


T shall see Him in His beauty, 

Who for me was crucified, 
By those cruel foes surrounded, 
Scourged and buffeted and wounded ; 
From man’s judgment who was taken, 
And of God Himself forsaken. 


I shal! see Him in His beauty! 

See Him on the great white throne; 
With these eyes shall I behold Him, 
See the prophets who foretold Him, 
Saints and martyrs of Time’s story, 
And the angels in their glory. 


I shal! see Him in His beauty, 
On His palm my worthless name; 
’*Mid convulsions and dire wonders, 
*Mid earth's voices and Heaven’s thunders; 
I shall see Him, He will own me 
And beside Himself enthrone me. 


THE CHURCH AND THE THEATER.* 
By THe Rev. W. W. NewrTown. 


HE church is Christianity as a working force; 
it is Divine revelation incarnate in human 
action. The theater has ever been the most popu- 
lar form of amusement; its capabilities of good 
and evil are untold; its possibilities of leading its 
votaries up or down in the moral seale are great 
beyond any other institution of society, and to-day 
the church must do something with the theater, 
or the theater will winnow the church of its con- 
verts, new and old. I feel sure I speak the senti- 
ment of many Christian hearts when I say I love 
to go to the theater, but I never go. Now, why 
do I desire to go and why do I refrain from going? 
Here is our subject at once; here are the germs of 
the church and the theater in this human longing 
and this divine restraint of a Christian self- 
control. 

From the dawn of European civilization in 
Greece, twenty-eight hundred years ago, to the 
present time, the drama has been an ever-present 
factor in human society. At times it has suffered 
by its own evils from within; at times it has suf- 
fered by persecutions from without. It has, sur- 
vived the wreck of kingdoms and change of 
nations. It has beheld the chorus of Greece, the 
amphitheater of Rome, the miracle plays of Ital- 


*From a paper read before the Church Congress, New York, 
Oct. Zist 1877. 


ian monks, the tcurnaments of the feudal system, 
the combats of Spanish arenas, the rude stage of 
the Elizabethan period, the glories of Shake 
speare, the persecuted stage of the Puritan dicta- 
torship, the triumphant stage of the Restoration, 
the Italian, French, and German operas, the rule 
of unbridled lust, the absolute sovereignty of 
vice; constitutional efforts at reform; the at- 
tempted reseue here and there of a strong human 
instinct from the everlasting seduction of the 
devil: and through all this checkered career of 
prosperity and persecution, to-day the drama 
lives and asserts itself as a conspicuous element in 
our civilization. Like the teasing red flag of the 
matador, dancing ever before the bewildered eyes 
of its victim, the subject of the theater and 
theater-going perplexes the bravest Christian 
heart with strong hopes and fears, and throws us 
back upon our moral foundations and our divine 
standards, as it brings us face to face with 
Christian actors and actresses at the font of bap- 
tism and the common table of our Saviour’s love; 
as it wins our young people, and refreshes our 
weary ones, and then asks that hard question, 
‘** What are you going to do aBout it?” 

We know at once, then, intuitionally and 
without any manufactured argument, that there 
are two sides to this subject, and that there is a 
debatable ground between them where a medieval 
truce of God exists. On the one hand, we know 
that the drama is implanted in our human in- 
stincts, and it is useless, for the sake of any system 
of philosophy, to deny the power and the meaning 
of these instincts. 

On the other hand, we know the spirit and 
meaning of the Christian church. It exists to 
train and educate redeemed human nature, and 
we know at the outset that it must attempt no 
compromise legislation with that world from 
whose sin Christ came to rescue men. 

The propositions on these two sides may thus 
be stated. On the side of the Church :— 


I. That the church of Jesus Christ is an election of grace, 
and is not of the world. 

Il. Our definitions of “‘the church” and of “ the world 
must determine whether the drama, as being essentially 
of the world, can ever claim the sanction and approval 
of the Christian church. 

Ill. The Christian, in the vows of his baptism, renounces 
the world, the flesh, and the devil. Before the water of 
baptism is placed upon his brow he declares of this trinity 
of evils: “I renounce them all—and by God’s help will 
endeavor not to follow nor be led by them.” 

IV. The theater is a place of peculiar temptations, as it 
ministers so perceptibly to human nature’s passionateness, 
and plays upon man’s hidden desire for anger, revenge, 
and lust. 

V. The theater has failed conspicuously to create or 
preserve morality among its aftendants. The moral actor 
or actress and the moral habitué of the play-house are 
alike exceptions to the long line of the fallen. 

VI. As the theater fails to create or to preserve individ- 
ual morality among the majority of people who attend it, 
so it is destructive of religious character, and signally 
ruinous to that grace of the Christian life, known, it may 
be, by different fruits, but called by that ambiguous term 
spirituality.” 

VIL. The habit of theater-going secularizes the church, 
and does away with those landmarks and boundary lines 
which help us to distinguish plainly and unmistakably the 
church from the world. 

VIII. Theater-going tends to deaden the conscience and 
to develop a morbid sympathy with imaginary cases of 
sin and suffering. Thus, while its sympathy is content to 
rest only upon the surface of the Selings, it becomes a sub- 
stitute for that true sympathy which is active and health- 
ful, because it is living and real. 

IX. The theater in past days has tended to lower the 
character of the clergy who attend it, as shown by the 
records of history in Spain, Italy, and South America, and 
notably in England in the time of Chrales I., Anne, and 
the Georgian period, as represented in the satires of Thack- 
eray and Churchill—himself a play critic. 

X. The theater leads the way naturally to kindred 
temptations, conspicuously to the haunts of the drinking 
saloon and to her house whose door leadeth down to hell. 

XI. In moments of sorrow and at periods of great re- 
ligious interest, we naturally feel that the theater has 
nothing to do with our higher nature, but that its place is 
in a lower sphere. 

XII. The Brooklyn disaster, a year ago, impressed upon 
the public mind the great gulf fixed between the spectacu- 
lar vanities of this life, and the great realities of death, 
judgment, and the world to come. 

On the side ofthe drama, we may state the 
propositions as follows: 

I. The dramatic instinct is implanted universally in hu- 
man nature. This is as common a trait as the appetite for 
food, or the desire for companionship, or the love of phys- 
ical exercise. 

Il. This instinct begins with the plays of childhood in 


the nursery, where mimicry and imagination furnish the 


a 
| 
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necessary elements for the assumptions of character and + ¢ The Union Theological Seminary, New York, has estab 
scenery. Thus it happens that in the childhood of nations f (0115 eins lished « “Henry B. Smith Memorial Reference Library,’ — 
this dramatic instinct unconsciously asserts itself. ° consisting at present of some 2,500 volumes, besides stand. 
IIL. The implanted love of recreation and amusement, ~ periodicals. It is proposed by the alumni to raise an 
and the need of such relaxations to harmonize the nature sin Guth Dasmteanio ten at ecient fund of $10,000 for the purpose of keeping the 
and keep the mind well balanced and even, logically sug- eee oe . ‘ always fresh by the purchase of new publica- 
gest the place of amusement as a necessary outlet for the tions. The amount is to be divided into two thousand 
tired and weary masses. As one has truly said, “‘The AT HOME. shares of five dollars each, and subscriptions to one or more 
drama is a powerful alterative for men wearied, sickened, For proceedings of the New York and Brooklyn Associa- | of these are invited. 
with themsel 
oe ‘bilities of the pa eer per dpoe ry The tenth anniversary of the Freedmen’s Aid Society will | bers twenty-three. In all the classes there are between 
Gone, possibil creme, be held early in December at Springfield, Mass. seventy and eighty students. Dr. Taylor, who resigned 
and of character, are by far the greatest and healthfulest 
last summer his care of the students in the special course, 
and most improving. The Twentieth Annual Convention of the New Jersey 
V. The dramatic instinct is closely allied to the religious. | 8. 8. Association will commence November 18th at Pater- Comperary - _— course of 
lectures on Home Missions is being addressed to the senior 
In Greece, the origin of the drama can be traced to the | son. 
; class by Dr. Alex. H. Clapp, of New York. 
choral rites of Dionysius. In Spain, the drama, with its} 7. Lutheran Church will hold a Free Diet, to discuss 
Scriptural allegories, was the direct offshoot of the church, living subjects of importance to Lutherans, at Philadelphia, The ex-parte council called at Southampton, Mass., by 
strangely as the child eventually differed from the parent. beginning 97, Church Congresses are popular, the special friends of Mr. Edward 8. Fitz to reinstate him 
In Italy of the pre-Reformation period the miracle-plays | seenrae or. December po in the ministry, after he had been dismissed from Andover 
served the purpose of religious instruction and devotion, ¢ | Theological Seminary, and had been discredited by two 
’ as witnessed by the famous Passion Play of Ober Am- Tho Congvegational chusches éf Werlsii and Sitten, mutual councils, ratified and confirmed the action of its 
mergau. | Mass., held their eleventh annual conference Oct. 31st. predecessors. It was also successful in reuniting the op- 


VL The passion for acting and for witnessing acting C , ; posing factions in the church, which were one of the fruits 
The Westield, Coun., the of Mr. Fitz’s unfortunate ministry, bringing about a gen- 


finds its correlate in human nature’s struggles after the 
society of Danielsonville have united in calling the Rev. 


ideal. This is especially true with reference to youth. As 
life itself is made up of contemplation and of action, the James Dingwell, of Ashfield, Mass. of its four days’ sessions. This was a difficult case; the 


stage, as an arena of action, inevitably appeals to the Rev. Mr. Burnham, of Fall River, has declined the call | result proves that it was a wise council. | 
strongest impulses of life, and commends itself to the judg- extended to him by the Central Congregational Church, The Methodists of B ~s einal 
ment asa picture of real life. Worcester, Mass. ee ae ‘aa preparing grand 
VIL As poetry, painting, music, sculpture, and author- reunion tow = month. The affair is to 
ship appeal to y's j Seetien On lise their portrayal The Rev. H. E. Thomas, D. D., of Pittsburgh, Pa., has | assume the shape of a tea-party and to be held at the 
on returned to his charge after a three months’ absence in | Academy of Music; proceeds to be devoted to the relief of 
‘ England and Wales. two Brooklyn churches. The value of tea as a secondary 


a healthful art as any of its sister accomplishments. 
VIIL. /The theater has moral uses. “The most obvious| The Rev. H. L. Griffin of the Congregational church, New | ™®25 Of grace seems to be generally conceded. 


of its serious uses lies in the force with which it carries the | Britain, Conn., has resigned his pastorate, and though The Drew Theological Seminary held its tenth anniver- 
great practical truths of morality home to the heart and | urged by the congregation to remain declines to change | sary, Thursday, October 25th. Addresses were made by 
soul. The power of the stage in enforcing moral lessons, | his determination. He proposes to spend the ensuing year | the Rev. Drs. A. D. Vail, A. 8. Hunt and C. H. Fowler, 


the rewards of virtue, the beauty of nobleness, the penal- | in Europe. and by Mrs. Clinton B. Fisk in the interest of the Ladies’ 
ties of crime, the horrors of remorse, and the peace and Endowment Association. Upwards of $1,000 were con- 
The council called at Groveland, Mass., to consider the feted 0 Win tadled tent. Ata tine of the 


comfort of a self-approving conscience, is greater than that 
of any other mode of teaching. .. . Itis said that many the sum of $32,100 was subscribed towards the endowment 
tite =? of the trustees’ professorship, which it is proposed to 


a dissipated and-felonious apprentice who sat Ross play 
‘George Barnwell’ was turned from his evil course by the unanimously granted his application. make $40,000 without delay. Towards the re-endowment 


terrible force of the representation.”* So with the devilish- | Continued ill health makes it necessary for the Rev. Mr. | fund, it is stated, $160,000 have been already pledged, leav- 
ness of Iago, or the remorse of Macbeth and Richard IIL, | Hillyer to leave the pastorate of the Congregational church | ing $140,000 yet to be raised. Dr. Hurst is as able in fight- 
or the crowning consciousness of conscience in Hamlet. | at Woodbridge, N. J. It is Mr. Hillyer’s purpose to reside | ing debt as in fighting rationalism. 


Alfieri’s Saul, too, as rendered by Salvini, is a vivid object- | in California. 
The late State 8. S. Convention at Bennington, Vt., un- 


it may A venerable semi-centenarian: Fifty years ago a Con-| der the general conductorship of Prof. W. F. Sherwin, 
j poetry | ” J cele of Rev. George C. Needham, the latter assisting in the Con- 
art of | 8emicentennial. During its history there have been in | vention during the day and the former being welcomed to 
' ¢ - ;, | the church six pastorates and an aggregate membership of | Mr. Needham’s assistance in the evening, thus showing 
acting must end in the science of the play-house; and in of ’ 
the case of the drama, it is the practical science which is _sxdee : t these two phases of Christian work can be so linked 
The Boston Universalist ministers have decided “that | gether that each shall be the better for the other. There 


corrupt, not the ideal art. 
X. The history of the drama shows us that suppression | the use of intoxicating liquor as a beverage is sufficient is no danger c+ tana Sunday-school work will become too 


and persecution, while for a period it may successfully con- | cause for preferring formal charges against a clergyman.” 
ceal, cannot suppress this desire for the play. The Puritan | Why more than against a layman ? The Baptists of Fairport, N. Y., have recently dedicated, 
2 The Rev. H. D. Northrup of Hartford has declined a call | Very beautiful house of worship, which is a model of 
: , Providence. R. 1 taste and convenience in all respects—for Baptists. We 
debauched stage of the Restoration. An institution like to od aeaat are glad to see that they paid every dollar of indebtedness 
the stage, which has in this way surmounted every ob-/ TheRev. A. R. Van Nestof New York,who is widely known | among themselves before advertising the dedication ser- 
stacle, and has lived on co-terminous with civilization itself, | for his evangelistic work in Paris, Rome and Florence, has | vices, Four days were given to interesting meetings. 
ing criticism, since the well-being)of so many people is | is the church founded by the Rev. Geo. W. Bethune, D. D. | 7, Sherwin conducted a Sunday-school Institute and other 
affected by it, and since the Christian Church needs so con- | It is something of a coincidence that Mr. Van Nest was at meetings, besides taking charge of the singing. Rev. Drs. 
tinually to define its position with new light, in new epochs, | one time associate minister with Dr. Bethune in this city. | T, Edwin Brown, of Rochester, and J. Peddie, of Philadel- 


surroundin 
oo -. The’ Rev. Arthur Mursell, who has a reputation among the | Phia, preached dedication sermons. 


rid of ideal art i pure and uch f 

Aine an the mene pa nature. The fact thet Baptists of London second only to that of Mr. Spurgeon, | ‘The following additional subscriptions have been re- 
the dramatic art has been abused upon the scientific stage | * #bout to visit this country on a six months’ lecturing | ceived by the Home Missionary Society for the ‘‘ Weeping 
is no more against the drama itself than the fact that some tour. Waters” fund: Lawrence, Mass., Lawrence Street Church, 
beautiful grove or island has been used as a place for a bac- Annual Baptist conventions have lately been held at $30; Providence, R. L., Beneficent Church (seven shares), 
chanalian orgy is an argument against the groves and | Cincinnati, Ohio, Springfield, Il., Pella, Iowa, Peru, Ind, | $210; Berlin, Conn., Second Congregational Church, $31.66: 
islands of nature. The abuses of the stage are the abuses and Oshkosh, Wis. Not the least interesting feature of the South Norwalk, Conn., $30; West Winsted, Conn., $30; 
alleged Cincinnati and Springfield gatherings was the presence and | North Greenwich, Conn., $30; Walcottville, Conn., $30; 
depravity of actors an actresses, they cannot be judged | participation of the Rev. W. C. Van Meter of Rome, Italy, » N. ¥., $80; Smyrna, N. Y., $30; Crown 
with class judgm ent. ad de- | who gave an account of his evangelistic work in that city. | Point, N. Y., $40; , N. Y., Wis., 
praves any of them. ogically co nt we are Omaha, Neb., $30. Total, $581.66. ew la 
no more ible for them than we are for| Francis Murphy's temperance movement in Lexington, | ohurches still lead. They contribute n two- 
supporting ttoirs who be- | Ky., is said to have succeeded beyond the most sanguine | thirds of the entire amount. 

my y ened by their co S familiarity expectations. Mr. Murphy is aided by Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
with blood. Yet we say grace over our meats and vege- : : : ot the U 
tables without inquiring into the moral character of our | 80m, the latter a sister of the late P. P. Bliss, and, like him, The determination Boston Unitarian Association 
butchers and a “sweet singer.” to make Hartford one of their mission fields will give a. 


green-grocers. 
XIL The fact that there is abroad to-day Beep Ae me | The Board of Directors of the Permanent Exhibition permanent character to the society which has now for the . 


inquiry into the merits and evils of the stage, that 

jority of professing Christians have made a nt day | (Phila.) has invited the ministers of that city to hold religious | }#8t ten months been established there, under temporary 

settlement of this question for -themselves their services in the Exhibition Building, Sundays, which the charge of Rev. Martin K. Schermerhorn, of Boston. The 

dren by of theater-going, latter, consistently, decline. What is the adage about old a of several and 

are comparatively harmiess, and the — that on | birds and chaff the Henry 
candidates pastorate ; among others ; 


the part of a small but conscientious band of actors and 
actresses, gentlemen and ladies, and Christian gentlemen The Presbytery of Garnett, Kansas, furnishes congre- Blanchard, of Worcester, and the Rev. Mr. Noyes, of 
and ladies, there is an earnest and emphatic endeavor to | gations within its bounds with a series of topics to | Clinton, Mass. 


rate the and secure a revival of the drama | be used at their stated This . 
regene pure a prayer meetings on evenings. The “whe ‘the 


—are elements in oe Fp ama which must not be forgotten designed to secure greater unanimi P : | 

in any fair and candid summing up of the question. = 1 oe est time on record, Its anniversary was held Oct. 23-25; | 

* Alger on “ Uses of the Theater.” The Presbytery, of Mecklenburg, Tenn., is agitating the | the full report of the papers and addresses was laid on our | 

subject of worldly amusements, It admonishes the Church | table Nov. ist. But the Church Congress threatens to ' 

| Sessions within its bounds to discountenance the theater, | take away ite medal for promptness. The Congress was 

SLEEP. cireus, card-playing,'the ball and dance, and to discipline | held Oct. 30-Nov. 2; and one of the papers read has been ) 

BEAUTIFUL up from the deeps of the solemn sea those church members who persist in indulging themselves | printed for final publication in pamphlet form, and was 
Cometh sweet Sleep to me: or their children in, these forbidden practices. Greater | laid on our table Nov. 5. This is a decided improvement 

agri ; strictness on these points would not be undesirable among | on the old fashioned way of printing reports of a meeting , 

Suiiinceswhe Game. Christians generally, but whether the “Nation's” recipe | six months after all interest in it had died out. | 

And the sound of her raiment seemeth | The announcement of Dr. J. H. Vincent and Dr. Duryea | tions for October, 1877, are more than $4,000 in excess of | 
aaiinieeeateesmes as speakers at the anniversary of the N. Y. Sunday-school the receipts of the same society from the same source in 
i Suiiiier aheus etter the wind: Association in New York city, November 19th, guarantees | October, 1876. This fact is a sufficient justification of the | 
ss : | ‘With tullaby the drowsy waters orcep an intererting and profitable evening. Dr. Duryea takes | statement made last week in the Christian Union, thet « } 
To kiss the feet of Sleep. | for his subject: the chupshes was mover given to 
{Black wood's Magazine. | New Testament.” } heartily nor with greater unanimity.” 


Nov. 14, 1877, 
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There has been frequent occasion lately to note the gath- 
ering of religious or secular bodies for the presentation and 
discussion of thought. Another of these conventions has 
been held by the Free Religious Associations, at New 
Haven, November 8 and 9. Its proceedings comprised ad- 
dresses from the Rev. O. B. Frothingham, Rev. Wm. J. 
Potter, of New Bedford, Col. J, W. Higginson, F. E. 
Abbott, of Boston, and Moritz Ellinger, of New York. 


It is rather a commentary upon the recent attempts to 
whitewash the character of Thomas Paine, that a sale has 
been made of the Paine Memorial Building, in Boston, 
under foreclosure of mortgage. Being the sole memorial 
of Paine, and the only building in the country exclusively 
dedicated to free so-called, is there not some 
significance in its abandonment? Ought it to be inferred 
from this transaction that the “ Liberal” cause is in a 


peculiarly thriving condition 1 


Messrs. Moody and Sankey began their operations at 
Manchester, N. H., Sunday, Nov. 4, and found there the 
same eager interest that has welcomed their visits else- 
where, the opening meeting being attended by eight thou- 
sand people. Mr. Moody has issued a circular to all the 
ministers in the state asking them to ‘join in special prayer 
_and effort during the month of November. The evan- 

gelists are due at Providence, R. L., Sunday, December 2d, 
and at Hartford, Conn., about the first week in January- 
In both these cities preparations are being made in an 
ticipation of their coming. 


Other evangelistic services are being held in Vermont 
and New Hampshire by Major Whittle, assisted by Mr. 
and Mrs. McGranahan. These laborers have met with 
large success at Rutland, Vt., and are now doing a good 
work at Portsmouth, N. H. At Concord, N. HL, Messrs. 
Needham and Cate are also engaged in similar labors. At 
Bennington, Vt., which they have just left, the churches 
have been quickened and much new material has been 
brought in. A marked feature of the work there has been 
the conversion of a large number of dissipated men. The 
New England field seems to be well occupied, and the ear- 
nestness and devotion of the laborers promise most grati- 
fying results. The campaign extends also to Yonkers, 
N.Y., where Mr. Hammond has been holding daily meet- 
ings. In this general connection read Mr. Dale’s report, in 
our editorial columns, of the methods pursued in Birming- 
ham, England, for harvesting the grain of the Evangelists, 
and the results. 


The Twentieth Annual Session of the National Local 
Preachers’ Association of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
was held at Camden, N. J., October 27th,28th, and 29th. 
Various reports were presented by the several committees 
and elicited general discussion. One on prohibition favored 
the organization of juvenile temperance societies in Sun- 
day schools and all the Gospel temperance movements now 
going forward. A resolution was adopted urging it as the 
duty of local preachers to carry the Gospel into the high- 
ways by preaching often in the open air. The Sunday 
services comprehended a sermon by Dr. D. H. Wheeler, of 
the ‘‘ Methodist,” and agcommunion service under the di- 
rection of President Ingraham. For the ensuing year Dr. 
Wheeler was elected president. The Association adjourned 
to meet at Louisville, Ky., the third Saturday in October, 
1878. 


A large and interesting meeting was held Sunday even- 
ing, Nov. 4, at the Church of the Holy Trinity, New York, 
to celebrate the union of the Board of Missions of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church and the Church 
Society. The Board of Managers of the united organiza- 
tion was represented by the Rev. Chas. H. Hall, D.D., who 
gave an outline of the proposed plan of work. All the 
missionary operations of the denomination are now con- 
ducted by this board, which is divided into two com- 
mittees, having charge respectively of the domestic and 
foreign fields. Of the former there are two sub-committees, 
who are charged with the special interests of the freedmen 
and the Indians. The meeting was also addressed by the 


Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., D.D., Bishops Bedell, of Ohio, ' 


and Clarkson, of Nebraska and Dakota, and by the newly- 
consecrated Bishop to China, the Rev. Dr. Schereschewsky. 
Al] the speakers expressed their gratification with the new 
arrangement, and congratulated the Church upon having 
secured unity of action in its missionary work. The mere 
fact of such a meeting, under such auspices and with such 
speakers, is a conclusive response to the unjust sneer that 
this consolidation is a surrender of the Evangelical to the 
High Church party. 

Another “congress,” of a|more secular character than 
that convened in this city last week, has lately been held 
at Cleveland, Ohio, by the Association fer the Advance- 
ment of Women. The president of this body is Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, and the vice-president Prof. Maria Mitchell. 
In the absence of both these ladies the chair was occupied 
by Miss Abby W. May, a member of the School Board of 
Boston. Nine public sessions were held, at which, among 
others, the following topics were discussed: ‘‘ Scientific 
Study for Women,” by Miss Lewis, of Philadelphia; the 
Work of American Women in Christian Missions,” by 
Mrs. Norton, of Boston; “Crime and Reform,” amt 
Spencer, of Washington, D, C.; the “ of In- 
temperance,” by Mrs. Bascom, of Madison, Wis. ; and “The 
Condition of the Colored Women of Ameriéa,” by Mrs. 
Frances Harper, of Philadelphia. The practical character 
of all these subjects will be observed. A paper by Miss 
Emily J, Leonard, of Conneeticut, with the title, ““ What 
is money?” attracted especial attention, while. an im- 
Promptu speech from Miss Eastman, of Massachusetts, who 
is widely and favorably known as an educator; is said to 
have been one of the'features of the congress, Where is 
Dr. Craven! 


The Rev. Joseph Milliken, Professor in the Agricultural 
College, Columbus, Ohio, writes a letter to his Presbytery, 
announcing his determination to withdraw from the Pres- 
byterian ministry. He states that since 1862, when he 
was licensed and ordained, his religious views have so 
changed that they are quite at variance with the standards 
of the church, and he can no longer accept them “‘ for sub- 
stance of doctrine.” He holds that to remain in the min- 
istry, would, under the circumstances, be “ illogical and 
impossible ;” and declares that, ‘“‘in view of many and re- 
cent examples of sins and passions attending trials for 
heresy,” he will not be a party to any such trial His 
views are not defined with any preciseness, but concerning 
them, he says: 

“T am not a mystic, drifting, befogged, nor a materialist, 
with the soul frozen out of me. I have beliefs that are as 
strong and dear as yours to you. God—Christ in an 
incomprehensible way his Son, and, as an undeniable fact, 
his revealer and our helper ess and duty—the 
endless life to come—my faith “in all this has been always 
growing in certainty, preciousness and motive power; and 
God hasten the coming day when no man shall have a les® 
and no church require a longer creed than that.” 


The case of the Rev. James F. Merriam presents the 
latest phase of the heresy question. Mr. Merriam was 
called by the Congregational Church at Indian Orchard, 
a manufacturing village within the city limits of Spring- 
field, Mass., to become its pastor, and a council’ was 
convened to install him iv his charge. Upon examination, 
however, his views respecting future punishment were 
held to be unsatisfactory, and the council by a vote of 8 to 
6 refused to install him. Mr. Merriam insists that he de- 
sires to remain in the Congregational Church, and shall 
not leave it unless obliged to. He defines his views in the 
following language: 

‘In regard to the matter of the eternal punishment of those 
impenitent at death, I believe the Bible does not teach it; 
nor do I believe it teaches the contrary. It leaves the ques- 
tion an open one. Hence, in my public teaching and ministry, 
as a minister of the Gospel, I would teach neither the one nor 
the other. In my private judgment and belief [I hold that 
future punishment, if eternal in any sense, is so in the sense 
that it is eternal death orannihbilation. AndI cannot promise 
to refrain from expressing myself, privately, simply as an in- 
dividual expression, a personal belief to that effect, when in 
my judgment I can thereby do good.” 

Mr. Merriam holds substantially Dr. Bushnell’s views on 
the atonement. The ministerial members of the council 
were the Rev. Messrs. E. A. Reed, Gladden, Eustis, Cone, 
Buckingham, and Morgan, of Springfield; E. A. Smith, of 
Farmington, Conn., 8. V. McDuffy, of Ludlow, Timothy 
Lyman, of Jenksville, Burdett Hart, of Fairhaven, Conn.., 
Rev. Dr. Rice and Rev. John Harding, of Longmeadow, 


ABROAD. 


Great Brirain.—Echoes of the Church Congress.—The 
tone of the Episcopalian newspapers is one of mutual con- 
gratulation on the happy escape from the perils of the late 
meeting at Croydon. It had been proposed by some 
Evangelicals that the more obnoxious of their adversaries 
should not be allowed a hearing—that is, should be hooted 
or hissed from the platform; and the “ Church Times” be- 
lieves there was a plot of the ultra Protestants to burn 
down the building erected for the Congress. But as it turns 
out the Evangelical brethren were too weak, and could 
not be very annoying, and the Ritualists were manifestly 
very strong in the sympathy of the audience, and could 
afford to be generous; withal, the formidable disposition 
of the secular public mind towards disestablishment, that 
has been developed during the last three or four months, 
had put all parties under bonds for good behavior, and 
their common dislike and dread of dissenters furnished a 
subject of unanimous agreement when all others failed. 
There was Christian grace, no doubt, in the good temper 
and self-control of the Congress; but it was heavily re- 
inforced by temporal considerations. 


Revision.—It is gravely announced that a few influential 
authorities, both in Church and State, are bent upon a re- 
vision of the Baptismal and Ordination services, as well as 
the office for the Visitation of the Sick, with a view to the 
elimination of those parts which appear to sanction the 
doctrine of the Apostolic Succession and Auricular Con- 
fession. The “ Morning Post,” in making this announce- 
ment, says, “‘ The full effect of thus opening the floodgates 
of change at a period like the present nobody can foresee.” 


Infant Baptism.—We confess our surprise at certain re- 
cent statistics showing that baptism, so far as the Estab- 
lished Church is concerned, is very much neglected in 
London. In St. Pancras, with 23 district churches and the 
Foundling Chapel, only 19 children out of every 100 born 
are baptized; in South London, taking 68 churches, it has 
been found that the rate is reduced to 17; in the West the 
average is 22; and in the East we are told it is as low as 14. 
We count this a good and hopeful sign. The baptism of 
children as commonly practiced in the Church of England, 
without serious regard to the faith or practice of the pa- 
rents or their motives, whether superstitious or frivolous, 
in presenting their children is much better disused. 


Two cathedrals, Bristol and Exeter, have just been re- 


opened after costly reparation, amounting to about $250,000 
in each case. 


Presbyterian Church Pres- 
byterians have resolved to build three new churches in 
Edinburgh, each one to accommodate one thousand per- 
sons. The United Presbyterians are also raising funds .to 
prosecute the work of church extension in Edinburgh. 
The committee of the United Presbyterian Church charged 


with the carrying out of the arrangements for converting 


the Edinburgh theater into a Theological Hall and Church 
Offices, report that subscriptions to the amount of £5,000 
towards the expense of the undertaking have been prom- 
ised. The whole expense of the scheme will amount to 
something like £37,000. 


France.—The Church in Politics.—A correspondent 
writes to the “‘Journal de Genéve” from the South ‘of 
France—the region where Protestantism most flourished in 
the 16th century, where it encountered the most atrocious 
persecutions, and where the remnants of it are at thia day 
most numerous and vigorous. [This bit of church history 
is commended, by the way, to those profound ethnologists 
who assure us that Protestantism cannot prevail among 
southern races, because they ‘“‘crave a more sensuous 
ritual” and all the rest of that sort of stuff of which the 
Rev. Mr. Creamcheese frees his mind with such an air, on 
his return from his summer vacation in Europe.] Well, 
the correspondent reports this curious fact: There are two 
classes of towns in the region, the exclusively Catholic 
towns, and those with a larger or smaller Protestant min- 
ority. The Protestants, of course, are Republicans; and 
in the towns of mixed religion the vote has generally gone 
Monarchist, in consequence of the success of the clergy in 
working on the hereditary antipathy of the Catholics 
toward the Protestants. In the towns where there are no 
Protestants to be opposed, on the other hand, the wote has 
gone Republican. 


SwITZERLAND.—The Old Catholic Movement has moved a 
little—backwards. “Messrs. Langlois, curé of Grand Sa- 
connex, and Renault, curé of Hermance, near Geneva, 
have run away from their respective parishes, escaped 
over the frontier of France and returned to the communion 
of the Church of Rome. This sort of thing has happened a 
good many times before to the unfortunate little “ liberal 
Catholic Church” of Geneva; but hitherto the recreants 
have been denounced, immediately on their defection, as 
persons of vile character. In this case, one of the two, at 
least, M. Langlois, is one of the most respectable of all that 
curious clergy; and his ministry seemed to be less com- 
pletely a failure than that of most of his colleagues. The 
only allegation successfully made against him and his com- 
panion in escape is that they have been corrupted by 
Roman gold; and 50,000 francs is named as the price of the 
pair, agreed upon after an interview with Bishop Mermil- 
lod, just over the border. Another curé, M. Groult, had 
touched the accursed thing to the amount of 2,500 francs 
but has deposited this sum with the police, and is now en- 
gaged in trying to explain the awkward-looking little 
affair to the satisfaction of his brethren. On the part of 
the Roman Catholics, there are stout disclaimers of any- 
thing like corruption. They scorn anything so base. They 
acknowledge nothing more than having organized a “*‘ work 
of charity,” for the relief of the wretched men who, 
touched with remorse for their abuse of the priesthood, 
want to come back to their Holy Mother. Such persons, 
utterly incapable of future service, ought not to be allowed 
to suffer. It is no more than justice to say that the pro- 
vision for their necessities seems to be uncommonly large 
and handsome. 


IraLy.—The Death of a Cardinal just at this time is 
necessarily an event of public interest; but there was no 
member of the Sacred College whose departure would 
make less impression than that of Cardinal Capalti, which 
is just announced. He makes a figure in the history of the 
Vatican Council as one of the most earnest of the anti- 
infallibilist minority ; but successive apoplectic strokes had 
crippled him in body and mind, and a final one carried him 
off. Of course no man of like principles is likely to be 
nominated to the vacant place. 


Disappointed Candidates.—Christopher Columbus and 
Joan of Arc having been warmly pressed by their friends 
for the honors of canonization, the committee to whom 
their case was referred has reported unfavorably. After 
the most diligent search no odor of sanctity has been dis- 
covered about them. In fact, it is hinted that the latter 


days of Christopher’s career were unedifying. 


~The Young Men's Christian Association of Philadelphia 
has met with kind friends. A festival is to be held under the 
auspices of the ladies of that city, November 19 and following 
days, the proceeds of which will be appropriated to 
the new association building. The interest of Christian 
women ought to be a powerful auxiliary to the young men’s 
work in Phila. besides affording their sisters in other cities 
a stimulating example. 

—Mr. Thomas Dick, President of‘the Y. M. C. A. at Dunedin, 
New Zealand, during its first two years of existence (1875-1876), 
has lately visited this city and reports the Dunedin Association 
as in a prosperous condition, numbering 300 members. One 
feature of the work there is visiting the immigrant ships as 
they arrive at Port Chalmers, and inviting the immigrants to 
visit the association room. The invitation is largely accepted. 

—Joseph Cook, in one of his recent lectures, endorses the 
practical utility of the Y. M. C. A., by referring to Mr. Moody 
as a “graduate of one of the best colleges in the land—the 
Chicago Young Men's Christian Association.” 

—The Burlington, Ind., Association emphatically denies 
that Col. Robert G. Ingersoll has been engaged to lecture 
undertits auspices. 

—In Auburn, Me.,a new Y. M.C. A. building has 
been erected at a cost of $20,000. The only other building in 
the state owned and occupied by the association is at Vinal 
Haven. 

—A Railroad Branch of the Y. M. C. A. has been organized 
at Keyser, West Va.. for the benefit of the employés of the 
Baltimore and Obio road. 

—The association at Richmond, Va., has begun the issue of 

a “ Weekly Bulletin” devoted to Y. M. O. A. interests. 

—The finest Y. M.C. A. building south of the equator ig 
said to be at Melbourne, Australia, 
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PAUL IN THE STORM. 
November 25. Acts xxvil., 14-26. 
“ What time I am afraid I will trust in thee.”’—Ps. Ivi., 3. 


(The teacher will do well to disregard the mutilations of 
this chapter involved in the lessons suggested td the com- 
mittee and treat the whole spor in its entirety, dividing the 
chapter into two parts: first, the storm, vers. 1-26 ; second, 
the rescue, vers. 27-44. This is the course we shall pursue.} 


HERE is not in the N. T., if we except the narra- 
tive of the Passion week in the four gospels, a 
story more full of inteose dramatic interest than this 
27th chapter of Acts. It will be the teacher’s own fault 
if he does not have his scholars listening to it with the 
same eager interest with whicb they would listen to the 
adventures of Alexander Selkirk; no! not the same: 
with an interest as much more profound as the moral 
heroism of Paul is greater. 

T wo clues the student must steadily keep in mind in 
studying, and the teacher in teaching, this chapter. 

It affords, incidentally, one of the strongest attesta- 
tions of the historic truthfulness of the Book of Acts. 
It is assuredly no collection of uosubstantial mytbs, 
this history of Paul’s life-experiences, which describes 
the ancient shipping with the accuracy of a naval arcbi- 
tect, the nature and effects of the storm with the intense 
realism of a sailor, and the distances and even the 
soundings with the precision of a nautical surveyor, 
The witnesses are stil] living, in the islands of Crete and 
Clauda and the shores of St. Paul’s Bay, Malta, to the 
historic truthfulness of this account. 

This chapter also affords, incidentally, one of the most 
striking illustrations of the operations of Divine Provi- 
dence given in any history, sacred or profane. What 
the study of Joseph is to the O. 'T., that the voyage and 

‘sbipwreck of Paul are tothe N. T. To both of these 
truths we shali advert again; it must here suffice to sug- 
gest them, leaving the reader to trace them out in the 
story itself. 

Navigation in the first century was a very different 
art from navigation in the nineteenth. The mariner's 
compass was not discovered; astronomy was an un- 
known science; charts were almost, if not quite, un- 
known; iron ships were unimagined, and iron work of 
all sorts was in its infancy. The sbip sailed chiefly by 
day, or upon clear nights, and as far as possible near 
enough the shore to be guided in its course by the rec- 
ognized headlands, from whicb, however, no lighthouses 
—which are wholly a provision of modern and Chris- 
tian philanthropy—sent out their admonitory beams 
alternately to warn and to cheer the sailor. The ships 
were often large, but never truly seaworthy; and fouod- 
ering at sea, now rare, was then a most common dis- 
aster. The rigging was generally square; stern and 
prow were built exactly alike; the prow, however, was 
ornamented with a figure-head, which served as a name, 
often that of some tutelary deity, whose figure was also 
carried upon the stern; the rudder or rudders were two 
long blades or oars projectiog one from each side of the 
stern, and sometimes joined together at the handles by 
a pole for convenience in steering; they could be drawn 
out of the water by ropes or rudder bands when not in 
use. The masts were made of fir, but did not compare 
with ours in strength and durability; and the imper- 
fectly fastened vessel was often racked and its seams 
opened by the strain brought upon the masts in heavy 
weather. To guard against this danger ropes or chains 
were provided which could be passed around the ship, 
under the keel, at right angles to its length and near the 
mizzen mast. These ‘‘ undergirders,” being drawn tight 
about it, helped to keep the planks and timbers from 
working loose. The ancient ships, thus equipped, 
could make fair progress before the wind, but were il]- 
fitted either to beat up against it or to stand a long stress 
of stormy weatber; but in size they competed with 
modern vessels. Lucian’s ship is estimated at from 
1,200 to 1,500 tons; Paul's ship carried 276 persons, 
crew and passengers; one in which Josephus was. 
wrecked carried 600. 

Such was the Alexandrian sbip in which Paul was 
wrecked; a ship such as that which fjucian so graph- 
ically describes as attracting a great throng of idlers. 
and gazers in the port of Athens: | 

“ But what aship it was! The carpenter said it was 180 feet 
long and 45 wide, and from the deck down to the pump at the 
bottom of the hold 45 feet. And for the rest what a mast 
it was! what a yard it carried! and with what a cable it was | 
sustained! and how gracefully the stern was rounded off! 
and was surmounted with a golden goose, the sign of a corn- 
ship. And at the other end how gallantly the prow sprang 
forward, carrying on either side the goddess after whom the 
ship was named! and alj the rest of the ornament, the paint- 
ing and the flaming pennants, and above all the anchors, and 
the capstans and windlasses, and the cabin next to the stern, 
all appear to be perfectly marvelous. Ali the multitude of 
sailors one might compare to a little army, and the grain was 
said to suffice for a year’s consumption for all Attica, and this 


unwieldy bulk was all managed by that little shriveled old 
gentioman with a baid pate who sat at the helm, twisting 


| unabated violence. The heavy clouds shut off sun and 


about with a bit of handle those two monstrous paddies, one 
pn each side, which serve as rudders,” 
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The soldiers and prisonets, of which latter Paul was. 


one, had embarked on shipboard at Oxsarea, for Adra- | 


myttium, a seaport of the province of Asia, in the 
district of Mysia, near Troas.or Troy. Here, presump- | 
tively, the centurion intended to leave the ship, jour- 
neying thence overland by the same road by which, in 
the following century, Iguatius was conveyed under | 
guard from Antioch to Rome. But when they reached 
Myra, about half way to Adramyttium, they found 
there a corn-ship bound from Alexandria—the grrat 
corn exporting market of the world—to Rome, and 
embarked on board of it, glad thus to escape the: 
tedium of an overland journey, To the modern ge- 
ographer Myra will seem strangely out of the direct 
road from Alexandria to Rome; but, owing to | 
the imperfections in navigation already meotioned, 
the ancient pavigator ordinarily sailed directly across 
the Mediterranean Sea to the Asiatic coast, then worked 
his way cautiously along the coast westward. The 
prevailing fall winds in the Mediterratiean are westerly: 
the ship could make no good progress against them; it 
was therefore resolved to run down under the shelter of 
the island of Crete, perhaps winter there and sail thence 
direct for Rome at the opening of navigation in the 
spring. They reached Fair Havens on the southern 
coast of Crete without adventure. But the harbor is 
poor; and, thougb Paul cautioned the centurion against 
proceeding, be naturally and not improperly put more 
faith in the ship-captain than io his prisoner, and a fa- 
vorable wind springing up, the sbip started for the 
better harbor of Phenice, around Cape Matala and only 
a few hours from Fair Havens, The harbor of Phenice, 
the modern Lutro, is perfectly land-locked from west- 
erly and northwesterly winds; it would have made 
a perfectly safe winter resting-place if it could have 
been reached. 

But this was not to be. The island of Crete, modern 
Candia, is a large, bold and mountainous island. Mount 
Ida, rising from the bosom of the sea, constitutes at 
once its glory and its terror, for @uch a mountain 
peak in the middle of such waters is always a cradle 
and nursery of storms in which they grow te gigantic 
stature with alarming rapidity. When Paul’s sbip 
rounded Cape Matala the sailors probably saw the same 
ominous sign which has been often witnessed by other 
navigators pursuing the same course; Mount Ida had a 
storm-cap on. They had gone but little further when 
the tempest struck them. In the sailor's language an 
eastern wind was Hurwus, a north-east wind Aguilus; 
this was a Eurus-equilus, Euroclydon, that is, an east- 
north-east wiod. It was impossible to bear up against 
the violence of this sudden tempest. The ship could 
not face it. There was nothing to do but to abandon 
all hope of reaching Phenice and let her drive. So 
sudden was the change of weather that the little boat 
towing behind nearly filled with water. It was with 
difficulty that the seamen got her on board. At the 
same time they got out the undergirders and put them 
round the ship. Happily the little island of Clauda 
furnished a little shelter from the wind; under its lee 
they accomplished this much. Directly to the south- 
west of them lay the dreaded quicksands on the shores 
of Africa. If the vesse] continued in the course ip 
which the wiod was now driving her all would soon be 
over with passengers and crew. Toescape this the ship 
was brought round with ber head to the wind. She then 
took the wind on her starboard or right quarter. A 
stern sai] was set’ and then, with ber head to the wind, 
facing the storm, yet steadily driven by it, she drifted 
through the Mediterranean. Her course was nortb- 
west by north.? Nautical science bas since ascertained 
the course at which and the rapidity with which a ship 
so situated would have been driven, The distance 
from the island of Clauda to we island of Malta is 476 
miles. The drift would be at the rate of 36 miles in 
twenty-four hours. It would thus take thirteen days 
and a fraction to reach the island of Malta. It was on 
the fourteenth night when, according to Luke, the de- 
spairing sailors discovered signs of land. 

Meanwhile the storm had continued with almost 


stars and gave no opportunity for observation. First, ° 
part of the cargo was cast out; then the immense yard, 
& spar nearly as Jong as the ship itself and requiring the 
united effort of many hands to cast it out.» Courage 
failed. The ship began to show signs of foundering. 
Which way was nearest shore no one knew; if it bad 
been known it is at least doubtful whether the vessel 
could have been directed toward it. Paul alone kept 
up good courage. God gave bim the lives of crew and 
soldiers. He bad been ksown throughout thé voyage 
as a servant of the one God, the Jehovah of the Jews. 


1 See Abbott's Commentary on Acts xxvii., 17. 


* The maps which represent, by a crooked line, the ship as | 
beating back and forth in the Mediterranean are common, 
but they are drawn by those who have never so much as 
begun to study the subject. The course of the ship was 
straight from the island of Clauda to the island of Malta. 


* Acts xxvii. 19; Mr. James Smith's note thereon quoted 
in Abbott on Acts. 
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He summoned thie faith in this extremity to support 
others,as well as himself. He shuwed the Roman sol- 


diér that virtue which of all others was the one be could 


most appreciate—courage, His manliness and faith 
shone ou, though stars and sun were dim, and stil) shine 


through the ages to illustrate how gloriously the wholly 
cousecreted and whole hearted Christian can meet diffi- 
culty, danger and death when they come upon bim. 
Here we must leave him, intrepid in the midst of dan- 
ger, till the next Sunday tells us the story of his succor. 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 


“TWO MOTIVES. 

A man in the water. The shore within swimming dis- 
tance. Yet, doing less than his best, he may not reach it. 
He gathers all his powers for the effort, strikes out strong 
and steadily, and is safe! Had the shore been nearer, he 
might have trified and been lost. Had the shore been too 
remote, he would. have given up in despair. Combine a 
certainty and an uncertainty and you have the strongest 
possible motives to strenuous exertion. ‘There shall be 
no loss of any man’s life among you,” said Paul. But he 
added, “‘“Except these abide in the ship ye cannot be 
saved.” Soa certainty and an uncertainty are set before 
the teacher. On the one hand is the certainty that there 
is salvation for the children, that God desires it, and that 
prayer is answered. On the other hand, all depends upon 
our exertions, our wisdom and faithfulness. Preserve the 
balance. Let each motive play its proper part in the 


mind. If one shuts out the other, we shall be either ral 


confident and indolent, or despairing and nerveless. 


Pooks wd Authors. 


DR. DALE ON PREACHING. 

The characteristic merits of Dr. Dale as a lecturer 
make his lectures difficult to describe; but their appear- 
ance in book form renders it possible to criticise them 
in their literary and oratorical as well as in their theo- 
logical and exegetical asvects. It is sometimes instruct- 
ive to note contrasts. Here is a marked one: Last year 
the Lyman Beecher lecture course at Yale was by the 
most prominent representative of what might be 
termed the Anglican Church in America; this year it is 
filled by the most prominent clerica] advocate of tbe 
Disestablishment of the Anglican Church in England. 
Although these two men have lectured on the same 
foundation their lectures differ in an important particu- 
lar. Mr. Brooks, reflective in his thought, sensitive in 
his style, a man of pretiminent refinement, keeps his 
own personal experiences scrupulously in the back- 
ground. Although he is characterized by much prac- 
tical common seaose, his fine esthetic nature eschews 
whatever would bring his own work into what he 
would consider vulgar prominence, and dmves bim 
‘‘far from the madding crowd” of ecclesiastical and 
theolog'cal controversy. 

Mr. Dale, on the contrary, while not at al) lacking in 
reflective thought and in taste, is essentially aggressive, 
popular, practical—or, as he himself chooses to say, 
““commooplace”—a man of the people, and for the 
people. Everything about him, even his theories, be- 
tokens Thomme d'affaires. A personal experience, an 
episode of stady, an incident of parish work, a favorite 
method of exegesis, a reminiscence of John Bright, 
Mons. de Félice or John Angell James, a chance bit of 
landscape, a stray quotation—with these or with any- 
thing else that will serve bis turn the lecturer illustrates, 
and the result is before us, a homiletical picture book. 

The perils against which he warns us have been his 
own perils, and he tells us so. 

Not at all afraid of commonplaces, as he warns us at 
the outset, he often elevates those commonplaces into 
something like romance by illustrations from real life— 
theological, ministernal genre pictures—while that which 
1s not susceptible of this, he never fails to transfigure 
with his moral imegination and clear rhetoric. 

He stoops to be circumstantial. It is now the minister 
who speaks: he is pleading for faithfulness to the con 


gregation and to Christ. ‘‘ All for Christ, young men! 


Be brilliant for Christ!” Again, it is author of “‘ The 
Atonement” who speaks: he pleads for the study of 
dogmatic theology or-describes some process of exegesis, 
actually dissecting a passage of Scripture before us in 
order to illustrate bis meaning. Once more, it is the 
orator speaks: he pays tribute to the power of clear 
and interesting exposition exbibited by Mr. Gladstone 
im the Budget speeches, denounces in almost stupendous 
rhetoric habits of intellectual dishonesty, or impresses 
in sentences every word of which “ weighs a pound” 
a solemn charge upon young ministers, Finally it is 
the ecclesiastical polemic who speaks, and his sarcasm 
scorches the gilt leaves of a ritual. 

Both bis, sarcasm. and his humor partake of this prime 


| quality—extreme realism together with circumstantial 


minuteoess. And in this quality it would appear that 
Dr. Dale has satisfied to an unusual degree the object of 


on Preaching. Barnes & Co4 Ny 
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the Lyman Beecher Lectureship, which was to offer the 
students suggestions drawn from the personal experience 
and « bservation of successful clergymen. 

“Ab, young gevtlemen,” apologizes the lecturer, 
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climactic order, and climax is a striking characteristic. of x 
the guthor's style. The final Jecture is a kind of perora- 
tion, and the lecturer is especially effective in his 
perorations. Probably few courses of lectures, on this 


‘‘therein lies a difficulty. I am a stranger, and any gB- | or other similar endowments, will be found to be more 


acquainted with the spirit of your churches, but I can 
tell you how an Englishman has found it in his own 
country and his own parish.” _ It us instructive to 
note the similarity between parochial and ministerial 
life on opposite sides of the ocean. I¢ is evident that 
both England and America are washed by the same 
mioisterial sea. Our English mariner and his American 
predecessors in this lectureship have been traversing the 
same waters. He confirms the existence of certain 
rocks and dangerous reefs already reported by them. 
He tells the youog cadets where they may expect storms 
in the pastoral sky, and where they may take advantage 
of the currents of popular opinion, or the trade winds | 
of mora) and prudentis! motives. Much of all this they 
had besrd before. But, although the Englishman’s 
chart coofirms in many particulars those of previous 
American explorers, he yet discovers to them many other 
particulars pot before noted, and he gives to all that he 


describes, pew or old, distinctness and attractiveness. . 


Few of his contemporaries excel in these two respects. 
The parrative entertains the reader, while at the same 
time it materially lessens for him the perils of ministe- 
rial navigation, and, above all, inspires in him a 
love of sea-life, a longing to face its dangers, taste its 
joys, aod live its remance. 

No mere resumé can give an adequate idea of the va- 
riety of topics upon which the lectures touch. Mr. Dale 
strikes bard at those evils which ‘‘ seem to lessen the 
power of the ministry.” He p'eads like an ad- 
vicate for the use of every intellectual faculty in 
the formation of sermons. He discusses imagina- 
tion as a legitimate instrument in persuasion or 
in tbe portrayal of Scripture History, and pro- 
Juces Mr. Moody as illustration. He warns against 
habits of idleness, suggests the proper use of 
vote-books, gives minute directions for reading, and 
leads the mind up to methods through a catena of 
reasons and illustrations, thus preparing the reader for 
assent before the methods are formulated, and fre- 
quently suggesting to him incidental points not expressly 
stated. He advises as to the way in which the sermons 
and secular speeches of otber men shouldbe read, and, 
by way of exemplificaion, analyzes in the reader’s 
presence a supposed speech, arrives thus at the subjec- 
tive state of the author’s mind at the time the speech was 
composed, and lays open the conditions which deter. 
mined his methods and style, the order of his arguments 
and their mode of presentation ; the whole being a valu- 
able lesson in the formation of style by analytical 
processes. Some such respects as the foregoing consti- 
tute the book an excellent Theclogical Student’s Manual. 
But it can not therefore be called a book of rules, It is 
also theologica!, polemical and didactic. It is one grand 
sermon to ministers and theological students. This 
sermon begins with the first lecture and closes with 
the ninth. 

Mr. Dale attacks many fallacies, and undertakes to 
defend one or two rather forlorn hopes. 

He attacks, for instance, the popular fallacy that the 
ministry peeds more spiritual fervor, but has enough of 
intellectual culture. A passage of unusual virility on 
the subject of ** Moral Sermons” and “ Pagan Virtues” 
closes characteristically with this electric shock: ‘* Some 
people, in short, who pass for very good Christians 
would make very poor pagans.” Here is a specimen 
from a vigorous paragraph on the Sacredness of Secular 
Work and Pubhe Duty: ‘* The plea that the discharge 
of political duty is inconsistent with the maintenance 
of spirituality ought to be denounced as a flagrant piece 
of hypocrisy.” It is a repetition in anéther form of 
the crime which our Lord condemned in the Phari 
sees who declined to give assistance to their poor parents, 
and excused themselves by saying that what their 
parents migbt have expected from them they had de- 
voted to God.” 

He defends with frankvess and fervor the practice of 
re-prescbieg old acd choice sermons, 

Ministers who, with lingering foodness or shivering 
dread, still cling to their manuscript, will rejuice to 
find in Mr. Dale an ucdaunted champion of the writien 
sermon. It is hard to see bow the case of the written 
sermou could have been more effectively presented. 


In several of his most effective passages the author } 


has ventured upon ground hitherto almost untrodden, 
lastances of this kiod may be fouad in ‘ * Philosoptiy of 
Conversion,” ‘Ethics of Style.” One fine passage 
treats of ‘Style ia Prayer.” The extemporaneous 
prayers of Mr. Dale, who opp ses ritualismphave the 


simplicity, the grand movement of peti and praise, 


tbe appropriateness of circumstance and the state! 
fervor of a ritual, Jf all noncomformist clergymen 
were ike bim in this respect the auti-ritualist party 
would probably possess in that fact ite strongest argu 
ment for the general abolition of prayet-books. 

The lectures toward the close succeed one another in 


rich in suggestion, more readable, more inspiricg, and, 

therefore, more truly supplementary to already existing 
works on this generai subject than theee ** Nine Lectures 
by Dr. Dale.” 


PROTECTION IN THE UNITED STATES.' 

Professor William G. Sumner, one of the younger 
members of the Yale College Faculty, but one whose 
powers have ripeved early to public utterance, delivered 
a.series of lectures before the International Free Trade 
Alliance of this city during the spring of last year. 
These discourses, which have been arranged consecu- 
tively in a compact volume under the title of ‘* Protec- 
} tion in the United States,” aim to wlustrate and enforce 
the dicta of Free Trade by the experience of the United 
States in tariffs and tariff legislation during three 
economic periods through which our nation has passed 
and which we may describe as (1) the era of oscillation 
and experiment, lasting from 1789 to 1846; (2) the era 
of comparative free trade, Jasting from 1846 to 1860, 
and (3) what we may describe as the era of war duties, 
when, from the emergency of our struggle for national 
life, was born the existing tariff, which many Protec- 
tionists nuw concede ought to be essentially modified. 

The professor has been ssgacious enougb to under- 
stand that the American people are tired of the reitera- 
tion of the trite aphorisms of the rival schools of 
political economy, and will welcome a treatment of his 
subject which leads them back to the solid ground of 
economic facts. Throughout his discourses, therefore, 
be has been very careful to emphasize experience rather 
than theory, and to draw his covclusions from events 
and not from broail principles. Nevertheless, he is a 
stout Free Trader, and at times something of a dogma- 
tist; and dogmatism will never solve in a manner satis- 
factory to intelligent men a problem which affords two 
such plausible lines of reasoning as does the question of 
Free Trade against Protection. Nevertheless, dogma- 
tism is better than sophism, and Professor Sumner’s 
dogmatism is so frank and, withal, so inoffensive that it 
sbarpens ratber than bluots the Free Trade moral that 
he hangs to every incideot of our tariff history. In 
such a work as this, however, one has to do chiefly 
with its alleged facts instead of its conclusions, for we 
can draw our owv conclusions if an author will oaly 
state facts ingenuously. One might think, by the way, 
that a candid statement of the experience of a natiou 
in tariff making would be easy to make, but the truth 
is that an experience of that kind involves facts far 
more occult and ambiguous than those of ordinary 
history, so that the economist who attempts to set the 
facts forth is beset by a constant temptation to interpret 
them for the benefit of bis cause. It does not appear 
that Professor Sumner has given way to this temptation, 
but whether he has done so or not he has at least 
brought out in clear perspective a story from tariff 
legislation which will guide profitably the researches of 
those modest investigators who, like Aristutle, begin an 
inquiry by a doubt. 


“Lapsed, but Not Lost” is another of Mrs. Charles’s 
stories of early Christian life. The events narrated are 
those of the times of Decius Trajan, about 250 a. p., under 
whose bitter persecutions many Christians lap§ed from 
their profession. Like all Mrs. Charles’s later stories, 
this is written in a minor key, and is marked by a certain 
tenderness and pathos of expression. If there seems to be 
an element of unreality about the characters it is perhaps 
because she has caught the spirit of that far-off time and 
learned its lesson of sacrifice and devotion more perfectly 
than we. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


It is true that women must argue for themselves, men 
having, as the lawyers say, no interest to move the ques- 
tion. But Miss C. M. Yonge’s book on ‘“‘ Womankind” 
throws not the smallest ray of fresh light on a subject 
written about until knowledge has been darkened by 
counsel. It is doubtful if so much “vacant chaff well 
meant for grain” can in any way affect those for whom it 
is ostensibly written; good intentions do not excuse a dull 
book. There is also continual evidence of the author’s 
peculiar religious views, and we think Miss Yonge’s great- 
est admirers will hardly be willing to endorse the dictum 
which introduces her argument, uamely, that “it is only 
as a daughter of the church that woman can have her 


| place or be satisfied as to her vocation.” (Macmillan & Co.) 


Professor Matthews, author of two or three successful 
books, and known in the West as an indefatigable reader, 
an eminent thinker, and a strong writer, has prepared a 
volume of selections from the writings of Sainte Beuve, or, 
rather from such of the brilliant Frenchman’s essays as ap- 
peared under the title of ‘‘Causeries de Lundi.” As the 
original title of this series had no particular meaning, the 


'Amitrican title, “Monday Chats,” is equally sensible, as 


wéll as an excelent ffustration of the way the French 
tongue fares when changed to English. The work of the 
translator has been done a great deal better than Prof. 
Matthews, through his modest preface, would have us be- , 


| Lectures on the History of Protection in the United States. 
By W.G. Sumner. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


lieve, and the selections are pre-eminently those of Sainte- 
Beuve’s in which Americans can take satisfaction. Nearly 
all the subjects are individuals, and most of them—Louis 
XIV., Fenélon, Bossuet, Massillon, Pascal, Rousseau, 
Guizot, and Frederic the Great—are individuals of whom 
the world can afford to know more than it does. As an 
analyst of character Sainte-Beuve is to a certain point 
the ablest that ever wrote; that beyond that point he 
could not go forward into the realms of morality and spir- 
ituality is as annoying to his readers as it was detrimental 
to himself. (8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. $2.00.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The “‘ Atlantic Monthly” for December will contain a 
sonnet addressed by Longfellow to Tennyson. 

—Hurd & Houghton announce a new and enlarged edition 
of Mr. Parke Godwin’s ‘Cyclopedia of Biography.” 

—‘“The Sarcasm of Destiny” is the striking title of a 
novel, by Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood, shortly to be published 
by D. Appleton & Co. Mrs. Sherwood is already known 
as a contributor to “‘ Appleton’s Journal.” 

—Appleton’s “Collection of Foreign Authors” will 
shortly be enlarged by the addition of ‘‘ The Godson of the 
Marquis,” translated from the French of André Theuret, 
and “ Meta Holdenis,” by Victor Cherbuliez, author of 
“Samuel Brohl & Company.” 

—Readers of good fiction will be glad to learn that Har- 
per & Brothers have added to their Half-Hour series George 
Eliot’s admirable novels of parochial life, ‘‘Janet’s Repent- 
ance,” ‘“‘Amos Barton,” and “ Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story;” also 
Charles Reade’s “ Flirt,” illustrated. 

—Among Scribner, Armstrong and Co.’s announcements 
are “‘ Prose and Verse,” by Thomas Moore, and “ Poetry 
for Children,” by Charles and Mary Lamb. The material 
in both these volumes is entirely fresh. The poems by 
Moore have been obtained after diligent search through 
the libraries of England and Moore’s own manuscripts, 
and are said to be of curious intellectual interest. 

—In “ Scribner’s” for December will appear part of the 
late Robert Dale-Owen’s last work—a paper of reminis- 
cences of Indiana people. A sketch of Keats’s life and an 
analysis of his poetry will be furnished by Richard Henry 
Stoddard, extending through both the December and Jan- 
uary numbers. In this Mr. Stoddard undertakes to show 
that Keats must properly be classed among the greatest of 
English poets. The holiday number of “ St. Nicholas” will 
be unusually attractive. Among the contributors are 
H. W. Longfellow, Wm. C. Bryant, Dr. Holland, Miss 
Alcott and the author of “‘ Alice in Wonderland.” Mr. 
Longfellow opens the number with a Christmas poem en- 
titled *‘The Three Kings.” It is expected that one hun- 
dred thousand copies will be issued. The magazine is to 
have a new cover designed by Walter Crane, the English 
artist who illustrated the ‘“‘ Baby’s Opera.” 

—D. Appleton & Co. have in press, “‘ Hygiene and the 
Laws of Health,” by Prof. Corfield, London ; “ Life and 
Words of Christ,” by Dr. Cunningham Geikie ; and “‘ Pot- 
tery and Porcelain,” by Charles Wyllys Elliott. The fol- 
lowing volumes of the “‘ International Science Series ” are 
in preparation by the same house: ‘‘A Philosophical Out- 
line of the Growth of the Steam Engine,” by Prof. Thurston 
of the Stevens Institute, Hoboken ; “‘ The Sun,” by Prof. 
Young of Princeton College; ‘Chromatics, from the 
Modern Point of View,” by Prof. O. N. Rood of Columbia 
College ; “‘ Illustrations of the Logic of Science” by Chs. 
S. Pierce ; “‘ Bread ; the Theory and Science of its Produc- 
tion,” by Prof. E. N. Hosford ; “Spectrum Analysis,” by 
J. Norman Lockyer, F. R.S.; “ The Ph y 
of the Sea,” by W. N. Carpenter, LL. D., F. R. S.; “‘ The 
First Principles of the Exact Sciences,” by Prof. W. King- 
don Clifford ; “‘The Brain as an Organ of. Mind,” by H. 
Charlton Bastian. 
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Hecker’s Self-Raising Flour. 

An established favorite wherever known is 
Hecker’s superlative self-raising flour. For 
many years the name of Hecker has been prom- 
inently before the public in connection with a 
variety of food preparations: Hecker's Self- 
Raising Flourand Buckwheat, Hecker’s Farina, 
Hecker’s Cracked Wheat, etc., etc., have be- 
come “household words,”’ and terms synony- 
mous with every excellence, and in the case 
of the Self-Raising Flour at the Vair of the 
American Institute in 1852, received the only 
gold medal ever bestowed for a preparation of 
this kind. 

With the Self-Raising Flour all that is nec- 
essary for the production of perfect bread is 
to mix with cold water or milk, using no salt, 
to the proper consistency, put in a pan and 
place immediately in the oven and bake. For 
biscuit the same directions apply, with aslight 
variation of the proportions, but with like re- 
sults; wholesome bread or biscuit which may 
be eaten warm without detriment. 

We have had the opportunity to test this 
fiour and speak from experience of its excel- 
lence and nutritive qualities. All respectable 
grocers keep it. 


A ScotcH clergyman had reason to remon- 
strate with a farmer's wife, who lived in the 
suburbs, for non-attendance at church on Sun- 
day mornings. 

“Well, you see, Sir,” said the good woman, 
“T’vea many things to do. First and foremost, 
there’s all the cows to milk—” 

“ But, Mrs. Mackintosh,’ interrupted her 
pastor, anxious to leave her no possible excuse. 
*¢ couldn't you p-put off milking. the cows till 
M-M-Monday ?”’ 


Auction Sale of Oriental Gems. 


A very choice and beautiful collection of 
oriental gems, comprising superb old and 
modern lacquers, antique bronzes, rare speci- 
mens of Satsuma ware ; finest quality of Kioto, 
Kaga and other Porcelains; Cloisonne enam- 
els: specimens of Japanese painting and em- 
broidery: magnificent screens, handsome 
cabinets, lacquered furniture, etc., etc., under 
the direction of M. Fukui, Esq., Japanese 
Commissioner to the Centennial Exhibition, 
will be sold without reserve, on Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday afternoons, 
Nov. l4th, 15th, 16th and I7th, at two o'clock, 
at the Herts Art Rooms, No. 31 Union Square. 
Messrs. H. B. Herts & Son, Auctioneers. 


The Common Symptoms 


Of Liver Complaint are sallow skis, coated 
tongue, costiveness, offensive breath, drowsi- 
ness, headache, &c. All persons thus affected 
may be speedily relieved by SCHENCK's MAN- 
DRAKE Priia. The symptoms of Worms are 
often mistaken for those of Liver Complaint; 
but as the Pills are applicable to either case 
the mistake of one disease for the other will 
cause no inconvenience if these Pills are used 
as the remedy. 


THE following lines were sent by a rhyming 
friend toa young man who bad asked what 
excuse he should make to his friends for 
marrying an old woman for her money: 


Mees a bare head where there used to be 
And you sneer at my bride for being old, 


And but a few teeth in her jaws, you declare 
No matter—the is gold!’’ 


Plymouth Organ Concerts. 

At the next Organ Concert in Plymouth 
Church Mr. 8. N. Penfield will be the organist 
and Mrs. Emily Butman the vocalist. The 
concerts will continue every Saturday until 
December 8, when they will be suspended 
during the holidays. 


Sheppard Knapp. 

A large assortment of beautiful lace cur- 
tains from recent auction sales are now 
offered at half price by Sheppard Knapp, No. 

18 and 18 Sixth Avenue. There is also a 
large and excellent stock of carpets, oil cloths 
and all other goods in this line for sale there at 
low rates. 


_ Itis admitted on all sides that business is 
much better now than it was at this period 
last year, and yet there is less bustle seen on 
our principal street than was exhibited a year 
ago. Fashion is to blame for this. 


Saratoga Springs in Winter. 

Drs. Strong's Remedial Institute has Turk- 
ish, Rusaian, Hydropathic and Electro ther- 
mal bathe, equalizer, and many other facilities 
for treating nervous, lung, female and other 
diseases. Send fora circular. 


Why Suffer 
With your feet when you can have comfort 
by wearing boots or shoes made on the Me- 
Comber Patent Last? F. Edwards, 166 & 168 


keeps ready made these goods in great variety. 


way side), New York. 


capital needed. Correspondence 
Address, Rev. Geo. Morrison, No. 144 W. Balti- 
more street, Baltimore, Md. 


For YounG LADIES WHO HAVE PARROTS.—It 
was very careless, leaving the parrot in the 
parlor on Sunday evening, but she never 
thought any thing about it till Monday morn- 
ing, when Polly roused the whole house by 
making a smacking noise, and crying, ** Dar- 
ling Susie! darling Susie!" He kept it up all 
day too: and the old folk are much interested 
in the case. 


Removal. 
Theodore B. Starr, of the late firm of Starr 
& Marcus, No. 22 John Street, has removed tot 
No. 206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, where 
he has a most remarkable stock of fine dia- 
monds and jewelry, of which we will give a 
more particular account hereafter. 


Tarvelers bound for Boston will do well 
to stop at the favorite American House in that 
city, where all the comforts of a quiet first-class 
Hotel and all the luxuries of the season at 
table may be enjoyed at popular prices. 


QUITE ANOTHER THING.—It is acommon prov- 
erb, and indeed it is the creed of the homeop- 
athist, that like cures like. But there is one 
thing as to which neither homeopathist nor 
allopathist has pronounced an opinion, and 
that is, what cures dislike. 


A Bilious Headache and al! the uncom- 
fortable symptoms accompanying a Disor- 
dered Liver, may be speedily gotten rid of 
by the use of Dr. Jayne's Sanative Pills. 


What Would we Give if our little ones 
could be restored that have been taken from 
us by zymotic diseases. Perhaps the cause 
stili exists in our cellars. Send to T. New, 
82 John street, New York. 


Or a lady who, as every body knows, spares 
no effort to repair the ravages of time, it was 
recently remarked, “How old and worn sbe 
looks!” 

“Yes, poor woman,” was the reply, “she is 
beginning to look-as old as her daughter.”’ 


A Fraud. 
“B. C. Bartlett & Co.,” photographers, of 
Gloucester, N.J., are pronounced a fraud, and 
the postal authorities are after them for al- 
leged abuse of the mails. 


ree,” said an old lady,’ “that I’ve got 
about through with this world. I sha‘n’t en- 
joy much more trouble, nor suffer much more 
comfort.” 


fable help for weak and nervous sufferers. 
and prostrati diseases cured 
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THE UNI LON. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


ON PREACHING. 


CONTENTS: 


PERILS OF YOUNG PREACHERS. 

THE INTELLECT IN RELATION TO PREACH- 
ING. 

READING, 

PREPARATION OF SERMONS. 

EXTEMPORANEOUS PREACHING anD8TYLE. 

EVANGELISTIC PREACHING, 

PASTORAL PREACHING. 

THE CONDUCT OF PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William &t., New York. 


Rev, Dr Dale's Yale Lerturest 


You. XVL. No. 20. 
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US INTEREST 
‘Tie New book:—Vital Magnetiom: Its 


Power ever Disease, by Dr. Frederick T. Par. 

Dealing with the Nature, Range of Action and 
Uses of the wonderful Principie kaown as "Anima! 
" “Mesmeriam,” “Nervous Force.” 


“ Bypnotusm,” &c., the eminent investigator here 


presents the fruits of his long research and experi- 
mente with special reference to the adaptation of 
the principle in the alleviation of human tis and 


“spiritiem ”’; and his many interesting nerratives 
of remarkable cases and experiences make the 
book a desirable acquisition to every intelligent 
reader. and especially so to every thoughtful 
pbysic'an. 

In One beautiful volume of 240 pages. Sold by al! 
booksellers; or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, 
$1.3, by ADAMS, VICTOR & CO., Publishers, & 
William Street, New York. 
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The N. ¥. Knight 
of the XIXth Century.” by EB. P. Roe: 


**In the present work Mr. Roe 
holds a firmer and more elevated 
ground than even in his previous 
novels. He stands upon the broadest 
plane of Christian experience, point- 
ing out the path of religious peace, 
and the power of Divine truth to 
transform the forlornest victims of 
sin into models of chivalrous honor, 
of knightly devotion to a good cause, | term 
and of loveliness and purity of 
Christian sainthood.” 


Dodd, Mead & Company, 
Publishers, 751 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS ON MISSIONS. 


Mission Work 
rkey, by Mrs. Lawrence. Tmo. 
By Rev. A. King. re 

Introductory by R. Wuliams, D. 

ew 

Dr. Grant and the $1.25. Neetertane. 

By Rev. Thomas Laurie. With a Map of the 
pant and numerous illustrations. Large - 


An A Work there. ‘By Rev fi be per 
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T E CLIMAX OF PROUROPELION ? 
n’t miss buying the “ pie of Pleasure.”’ 


THE ATLANTIC 


PORTRAIT OF WHITTIER 


The Atlantic life-size Portrait 


honored poet ever offered to the 
— pe and can be obtained by 

aul subscribers to and purchasers 
of the Atlantic Monthly for 1878 
for One Dollar. The Sesnaunentans 
can of Bryant and Longfea- 

can be obtained on the same 


aie. November and December 
numbers of the ATLANTIC, con- 


story, will be sent to all new 
subscribers who remit tothe Pub- 
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Price of the ATLANTIC, $4.00 ; ; 
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ton & Co., Riverside Press, Cam- 
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Works by the Rev. BR. W. Dale, M.A. 


PROTESTANTISM. 


Its Ultimate Principle. 
60 CENTS. 
“A of Protestant claims.’’— 


THE TEN COMMANDM: NTS. 


60 CENTS. 
volume has the characteristics that mark 
Dr. le asa preacher, ano which have ses him 


so high a place among the English preachers of the 
Greatment, clear in style, aod thorvish in 
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ing.”’—Noneonformist. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


A Monthly Magazine, edited by R. W. Dale. 
$1.50 per annum. 
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| Partner Wanted. 
| The proprietor of “The Presbyterian Weekly”’ 
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Alvmouth Aulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We rejoice, O thou who art invisible, in all the unseen 
things which abound where thou dweilest. We rejoice that 
thou hast made us capable of discerning not aloue the things 
which are of the body, but also, by faith, things which the 
eyes cannot see, nor the ears hear, nor the hauds handle. We 
rejoice that the things that are not to our senses arc Wore 
precious than the things which our senses can discern. In all 
our affections. ip al] our hopes, in all our aspirations, in all 
that which broods upon us, and which we long for of that 
transcendent and coming manltood which lies before us with 
its power and dignity and glory—in all these things we re- 
joice. Weare not what we seem. We watk in dixguise. We 
are not at home because we dweil in our Douses and with our 
friends. Our homeis not bere. It isin the heaveu beyond. 
It is in the mansions of that city which hath foundations, 
and whose builder and maker is trod. We are on our way to 
know what weare. We are vot yet born. We are in birth, 
and travailing. and oftentiwes with pain and outcry. We be- 
liewe. O Lord our Gud, that thou ba-ta life for us lar above 
this one, and far beyoud the cares, th. temptations, the bur- 
dens, the sins, the anguish and the death which belong to our 
earthly state. There is a life that cudures forever, and Into 
which death cannot even look. We rejoice that we are going 
toward it. and that we may already somewhat feel its influ. 
ence upon us in this mortal struggic. We rejoice that there 
isthe prophecy in us of things that are coming to pass, that 
hope itself is a prophet, and that we are often saved by it, 
pursued by guilt, by fear and by sorrow, which cannot over- 
take us to destroy us orcarry us aWay captive: so long as hope 
or courage is left, which is the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, 
the fruit of the spirit of God dwelling with us. Let us 
not be opaque so that the bright shining of the otber life 
cannot penetrate to our inward wan. Grant that we may so 
live as that forever we shall sce Lim who is invisible. and 
always disvern the great realm beyond, and [vel its portu 
nity, and take rest in it when there is disturbance here, and 
be conquerors there although we are overthrown here. And 
we beseech of thee that thou wilt wive us, day by day, the 
power of walking above the phy sical life, of overs oming the 
outward by the inward, so that though our outward man 
perish day by duy. the inward mau way be renewed day 
by day. ~ 

Bless al] that are gathered together in thy presence this 
morning. Wethbank thee pleasant day. We thank 
thee for all the blessed truth which is associa'ed with the 
clear shining of the sus. Thou Sun of righteousness, bring 
light and joy to all besighteu hearts; to al) that are drooping 
in sorrow: to troubl d ones whointhe darkness of their fears 
cannot fiad the path to walk in. Come over the hills with 
salvation to them. We pray that thou wiit adapt thy provi- 
dence to their condition, to their necessitics, to the inevitable 
which thou hast ordained for them, and while we are looking 
to men and to things for support, and find that men fall 
asunder, that things do not abide, and that the towers of our 
strength crumble, may we know how to be strong in the Lord. 
and rejoice in the Lord; for thou changest not, and they that 
put their trust in thee as their refuge shall never come to 
shame. Thou art tbe sume j esterday, to-day and forever. 

And now we pray that thou wilt bless, with guidance and 
directi: n, those that need thy wisdom. Give liberally to all, 
and upbraid them not. Grant to every one, we pray thee, 
strength, as his day is, to bear burdens, to carry yokes, to 
bear the cross, to acquit himself like a man in the day of 
trouble and of labor. 

We pray that thou wilt bless all those upon whom rests the 
responsibillity of rearing for thee their children. May they 
bring them up as the Lord's, aud love them in the hope of 
immortality. 

We pray for those who are teaching in our Sunday-schools 
and Bible classes, that the bright Ight of thy glory may shine 
quite through and through them, that it may be not m: rely 
their own reason that falls upon those whom they teach, but 
the light of God's wisdom and know ledye. 

We pray that thou wilt grant that all the instruments which 
this church is employing for the instruction of men and the 
amelioration of troubles and sorrows may be blessed of God. 

We beseech of thee that thou wilt accept our thanksgiving 
for the mercies which are falling upon the carth. Where still 
there is the earthquake, where still we behold a sea of blood 
and hear the cry of distress, we pray, O God, that thou wilt 
cut short war in right« oOusness: and we pray that thou wilt 
establish justice and humanity in every nation throughout 
the world, and teach men to love and not to bate. to build up 
and not to pulldown. No longer may war do:ineer and op- 
press men, treading upon them with flcry tvct. Grant that 
the time may come when every man may sit under his own 
vine and under bis own fizg-tree, and all men shall love one 
another in a true brotherbood, and thy name siall be glorious 
over all. 

And to the Father, the Son and the Spirit shall be endless 
praises. Amen. 


THE SPIRITUAL MAN.* 

“For which cause we faint not; but thouch our outward 
man perish, yet the inward man is renewed duy by day.’’- 
2 Cor. iv., 16. 

HIS is a concentric }\fe—a man within a man— 

according to the apostie’s habi' of thought. It was 
a favorite figure with the ap stle; and it avoided many 
difficulties which, in the modern aspect of the case, 
trouble men. That there should be a spiritual map, 
absolutely not matter, but one encased ia it, would 
seem to many, whose minds bave been largely imbued 
witb science, to be impossible, inasmuch ‘as thuse 
agents which aff. ct the body are found by just so much 
to affect the mind it-elf. It rises ard falis according to 
certain laws of physics as would uot be thought possi 


* SUNDAY MORNING, Nov. 4. 1877. Lesson: from 2 Cer. ty. 
(Piymouth Collection), Nos. 2%. expressly 
the Cisisilag 1. J. CON. 


ble on the supposition that men had an absolutely 
spiritual sou] as sometbing separate and absolutely dis. 
tinct from matter. [Paul held that there were two men 
to make the one man—apn outside man, and an ioside 
man. Witbout geing any further than the figure, the 
outward man of bis thought was the physical man; the 
mau of bones, and sinews, and muscles, and nerves, 
and brain; the man that acted on matter, and was acted 
on by matter, and was witbin the limitation of time aod 
space; the man that bad orga s and appetites which re- 
paired acd sus‘ained the body, and the animal ma- 
chioery—what migit be called the feeding aod the 
defen-ory appelites—all playing upon a material crea- 
ture, |} ke a chariot carrying about in it ap iamaterial 
guest, Within this outeard man, made up of organs, 
and f the passions that supply those organs, there is a 
mao of spirit, according to the apostie’s habit of 
thought—tbe inward man, invisible b th in existence 
and in the act of peiformance. It is that which thioks, 
which feels, which choo-es, which rejects, which ac- 
cepts. It is the soul intimately coonected with the 
body, acting for the most part through bodily organs, 
and in many respects subject to them; aod yet with a 
scope so much higher that it seems as if they were not 
ou the same plape, por uoder a common law. 

Now this is not a subject which, if you think and in- 
vestigate, is altogether easy of s lutwon, If you are 
covteat to accept the declarations, and the implications 
that go with tue declarations of Seripture, you will 
bave no wouvle. Tevs of thousacds have ‘ad no 
trouble about tuis matter, and tens of thousands have 
vo.e;, but thousands, aod io an iscreasiog vumber 
from this time forward, will have trouble about it. Io 
the progress of research into matter, in the disclosures of 
mau's relauion, as aa intelligent being, to the lews of God 
in the sta eia which he is, you canvotavoid the changes 
that come from mea’s habits of thinking. Y.u hay 
depl ore it; you may write it down as an inquisitiveness 
leading to no piofit; but itis isevitable. Many tuings 
that bave been teken for grasted from the beginning 
must be investigated. Maoy things that have been con- 
sidered as settled must, like aa old pasture field, be 
plowed aod plauted again; and it is io ao abidiog cer- 
‘tainty, in a coptidence that is more than hope, in «a coo- 
victiop, from an investigation into the realm of God's 
creation, b. th material and inwmaterial, that the out- 
come will be a better harvest. To be sure, a field is 
desolate when it is just plowed; it les in ridges and 
is unseemly to the eye, and ts difficult for the toot to 
travel over, and it seems like ruin and revolution to 
those who ure uaapt; but, in the end, the results are 
more satisfactory. 

There are two opinions oa the subject of a man’s 
soul, Ove is that the sou! is not matter, This, the 
negative, is clearer than the affirmative, that it is spirit. 
We know what matter is a great deal better than we 
know what spirit is; and therefore when we say that 
the soul is matter, or is not matter, it lies pearer to our 
ordioary comprebenosion than wheo we say that the 
soul is or is not spirit; for we have not beea accustom- 
ed to identify the characteristic marks by which to 
discriminate spiritual things. The statement bas a cer- 
lain impressiou upun the uoderstanding aod the imagi- 
nation, but it is lambent, it is flickering, it is iudis- 
tinct, it is not definable. Wheo we say tha! a thiog is 
spiritual, we simply mean that it is nut matter; but 
when We altempt to show what it is, what do we du? 
We take images from those forms of matter which are 
the finest, which come the nearest to beiog impercepti- 
ble, which are evanisbing clouds, as it were; we take 
all those forms of matter which furoish us with imple- 
ments of thought, and we speak of spirit through tbe 
mediation of such elements as these. Ia otber words, 
it is refined matter that we bring into requisition in cur 
thinking to illustrate so subtle a thing as that which 
exists not being matier. And yet thére is more sense 
in itthan men suppose. la a strictly scie tific point of 
view itis not altogether to be set aside, I do not think 
there is any obj ction to a theory of the materiality of 
the soul, but tbere is the utmost objection to He theory. 
The obje tioa t» the ordioary theory of the materiality 
ot the soul lus in the fact that it assumes that the s ul 
is ualter, subject t» just the same laws and fates which 
belo ug to Common maiter; that itis subject to the same 
i. fluences as those which control the band, the foot, 
aud evry articulation and teodon and fiber of the 
wh le body; that itis subject to the same decadence, 
and the same rise and reorganization as is avy other 
part«f the buman structure, 

Now, if this be so, altuouyh you may interpose a sup- 
position that God, by a miraculous act of power, after 
the body dies, and the suul dies with it, gives the soul a 
new life, and gives it individuality, that supposition will 
grow weakcr and weaker as a guard against apovihilatioo. 
lu otber words, the stream of convictios that fl pws from 
the familiar use of cause and effect as a priveiple of rea- 
soving will lead men to say, ** Lf when the band or the 
foot dies it gy es back again to the universal matier-beap, 
to reappear ip a tree, in aa animal, or in a man, as the 
muy be, and if the soul is matter, whea it dics 


should it not follow the law of the hand, and the law of 
the foot *” And to the mass of mankind the inference 
will he irresistible. 

But if this be so, what a sweep is made by it! If the 
soul d& matter, and if it does follow the career of ordi- 
nary matter of which we are beginning to bave a more 
extended and minute knowledve, why, then, individual- 
ity will cease with death; and if individuslity ceases 
with d:-ath, then responsibility ceases with death ; and 
down goes the great cope and arch of man’s accountabil- 
ity fur his conduct, whether good orcvil, In such a 
view men co into the geveral beap of universal matter, 
incrgaric, out of whico they come again, but never in 
the same forms, nor under the same circumstances, 
This view obliterates all future memory, 41! future con- 
sciousness, all future i dividuality and persooality, and 
makes this life a brilliant bubble, or a mere spot of 
mud, as the case may be. No conscious future and no 
immortality can there be if the coarse, the, I may say, 
vulgar doctrine of the materiality of the soul shall pre- 
vail. 

And this life would be a cheat, it would be a degrada- 
tion to men, there would be po pity for the unfortunate, 
if death were to end every man’s misfortunes. Right 
and wrong would be matters of indifference. Between 
the high aud the low there would be po natural relation- 
ships, a8 there are ip the Christian view. Present joy 
must be the ecd and aim of every man's existence, if 
there be vo hereafter. Let us eat and drink and be 
merry, because to-morrow we shal! die,” will not be the 


cry of pleasure seekers al ne, but will also be tbe dictum 


of philosophy if man’s mind is mere matter, and perishes 
atdeatb. To live forthe present is to sbri. k a man's 
very being ; it isto narrow bis horizon ; it is to put him 
in the sume category with the animal, with the «x and 
with the ass. Mao is a creature whose life aims tase in 
the spbere of the future. lo our own litile selves we 
ure not large, we cannot be large; but that influence 
which coopects us with time acd space acd infi.ity 
makes us large; yet with the doctrine of the material- 
ity of the soul, gross matter perishing at death, all this 
is shorn away, and we becowe non-luminous ; and this 
doctrine, if usiversally taugbt, would go far to obliterate 
civil:zation itself; acd in five buodred years the race 
would go back almost to the Darwinias starting puoit t. 

But there is another explana'ion of materislity woich, 
I do not advocate, but which is a way out of difficulty 
to maoy men who have been embroiled »nd entangled 
in this reasoning. It may be beld that the soul is 
matter, but ineffable matter; matter carried up to a 
poiot where it is no longer amenable to the ordivary 
laws of pature, which touch gross matter; carried up 
to a pulnt where it comes under a range of natural laws 
such as do not belong to the boty in its external relution- 
sbips. We understand that the matter which lies at tbe 
root of a plant escapes the influence of maoy natural 
laws, and feels the power of some laws which do pot 
relate to the blossom that is developed out of the root. 
lo matter that organizes itself about the vegetable we 
perceive that there are gradations. We perceive tbat it 
is first orgaaic ; that then it is less coarsely organic and 
that as it uofelds it grows fiocr and more subtle ; aod 
that finally it brin s out blossoms and fruit which pot 
only bave ficer qualities than, but which in many res- 
pects stand in a range above, the necessities of those 
laws Which belong to their germinal poiot. Aod men 
say, Or might say, that there can be conccived maiter so 
much flaer and bigber than that which we know of in 
the body, or on the body, that it shall escape many of 
thuse laws which baroess aud control the body. 

This implies that there may be sensible matter aod in- 
sensible matter—matter subject to our seoses, aod matter 
that imperfectly Comes uncer the ranye of cur senses, 
This latter may tracsceod the bodily elements as much 
as organic substances transcend inorganic substances. 

The salient aed critical poiot of this is, that soul mat- 
ter is not to be held as subject or respousible to those 
laws which rule the lower forms of matter, and tbat, in 
regard to ineffable matter, it may survive, and may at 
the death of the body go forth aod mai. tain its individ- 
uality, and so its Consciousness, and £0 its responsibility, 
aod so its immortality. 

I do not say it is a matter of indifference which theory 
you take, but I do say that a thecry which leads y.u 
into the slough of anoihilation ts dcstructive to you and 
to the human race; and that to those who are iunvewled 
or involved in skepticism on this pint this theory may 
be the way of escape, and may relieve thetr speculation, 
It does not disintegrate beiog. It is a theory which 
makes matter susceptible of continued existence after 
the death of the body. According to it the soul may 
bave a future. It may lowe vo consciousness. Once 
developed and shot out isto existence, it may huve an 
immortal destiny. This kind of matenality has nove, 
or at least but few, of the objections which belong to 
the other and gr. -sser form. 

But though evggesting this asa relef to any that are 
stuck oo the bar of materialism, | bold to the view that 
there is a spiritual life which we cau define only by say- 
ing thatitis pot matter. Though it is allicd to matter, 
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though it is entangled, as it were, in its meshes, and 
though it is played upoo by the material system, yet it 
maintains an organized existence, and has something 
separate from what we understand by the term ** mat- 
ter.” Beyond that cognition it does not go. This 
spiritual life, therefore, can only be described; it cannot 
be defined; and in describing it we say that it includes 
the whole realm of the affections, the whole empire of 
the beart: and this voluminous flow of the feelings, this 
multitudinous succession of cmotiona) experiences, is 
past all computation. In our waking hours, bow much 
travel there is of blood up and down the system! But 
the thoughts travel more than the blood; and the affec- 
tions more than the thoughts. The singing of the 
mother to ber erndie child; the loves that are playing 
back and forth arouod that child; the fraternal and 
soreral feeliogs; the hopes, the yearnings, al. the soul’. 
experience at each mutation in life—il these were re- 
corded, as it is suid that God records events in a book of 
remembrance, they would be encyclopedic. The actual 
experience of any person, even slenderly endowed, aod 
still more of one heart-deep and fruitful, during a single 
day, if recorded, would be a year’s reading. 

This inward man also has the power of thought. It 
takes cognizance of thi: gs which we kuow to exist, but 
which are intangible and indescribable. It may be said 
that no man knows whence it comes or where it goes; 
but the range of soul-seeing or soul-thinking is very 
great. It hvlds on, step by step, with the range of the 
affections. It multiplies results. Nimbler than any 
bird’s wing, wider in scope of activity than the bumaa 
body, thought rushes from north to south, from east to 
west, almost triumphing over the laws of matter and 
space and time and number. It ‘s almost omopiscient 
aud almost omnipresent. It certainly gives us the 
germs of a conception or state of being in whieh wen 
shall not for organic purposes be localized and coafined 
aod cribbed as we are in our bodily organizations. For 
thought—aod in an increasing ratio as men are devel- 
oped to carry it up—b: comes more volumimous, more 
rapid, more comprehensive, combioing things, doubli g 
them, quadrupliog them, pu'tieg them into complex 
forms and into the highest generalizations. It travels 
roued and round the globe. It moves as the atmos- 
phere itself moves. It is multitudinous alm st as the 
particles of the earth. And tuat too in the soul of a 
single map. 

This inward man has also a'l that belongs to the 
imagination—that sweet vagrant of the universe. The 
imagination is the inside sight. It is the foundation 
element cf faith. lt works at once with the affectious 
and the reason, and gives them Ight and variety not 
only, but eievation, tending to bold them up, as if it 
were a guiding angel seot down from on bigh to teach 
the souls of men how to work toward their destiny ; and 
who shall tell what fascinations, who shall write down 
io a book the pictures aod fantasies, who shall eaumer- 
ate the ten thousand new crea‘ions of the human soul 
under the influence of the imagination’ We sit as 
gods. Wecreate at times. We move, as on the wings 
of Milton’s angel, over the vast abys:, viewing one form 
of creation or apvother. We cao create the morning as 
we lie at midnight. We cao create the sound of birds 
although we are far fromthem. In the midst of wioter 
we cao create summer; acd in summer we can cool our- 
selves by thoughts of winter. We cao bring the distant 
past and tbe far-off future into the present. We can 
live a most beautiful and creative life by the power of 
the imagination. 

There is still another clement that enters intw the 
composition of this inward man. All that which we 
call the moral sentiments; the soul-opening aod lan- 
guageless experiences of men’s higher and nobler 
thoughts and purposes; those parts of us which furever- 
more discern the right and love the right, and discern 
and love truth, not in its relationship to cause and effect, 
but in its moral beauty; tbe pure, the infinite, the 
august, the ioeffable qualities of rectitude, of righteous- 
ness, of ultimate manhood—these thiogs come within 
the range and scope of the inward man. We bear in 
ourselves a loom whicb is forever turoing out the rarest 
fabrics; a loom without sound; a loom without a thread; 
a loom which weaves articles that ao man may buy or 
sell, but which are the very clothing of the soul in the 
great industrial realm of the moral sensibilities, 

And then, another thing which belongs to the ianer 
man is the will, which all know to exist, which all feel, 
which all exercise, which no one by searchiog has 
found out, and which by its power lifts men out of 
matter inorganic, out of plant-life, aod out of animal- 
hfe, and gives force, direcuuon aod moral meaaging to 
the whole of humaa existence. 

Then we have the inward man made up of the affec- 
tions, of the moral sensibilities, of imagination, and of 
the will which compacts and guides them all. Aod 


this ioward man it was of which the apostle sp ke. 
Although he had no occasion scientifically to apalyze it, 
if be had had th: power, and though he had no occasion 
to describe it urcyatively and affirmatively as bas been 
fvebly dope this woruiag, yet Le Lad substauually the 


same generic idea which I have attempted to explain to 
you. The outward man of the body, the man that had 
to eat and that had to drink and that had to sleep; the 
man that bad the rheumatism and the neuralgia; the 
man of a liver; the man of lungs; the man of headache; 
the man of fever; the man of dropsies—this man, he 
says, may perish day by day. But he says that there 
is also an inward man; and to bim, doubtless, that in- 
ward man rose up a3 a fair captive sitting in the en- 
closure of this outward man like some prisoner in a 
fort, bombarded by surrounding enemies, growing 
braver and braver as the walls are more and more de- 
molished. Paul thought of it simply asa figure or an 
illustration ; and be says that this outward man may 
perish day by day; but the inference is that such is the 
relation of the inward man to that which is perishing 
that it renews itself day by day, as it were, feeding 
upon it. 

When you put beans, or seeds of any leguminous 
plaat, inte the ground there come up great coarse leaves; 
and the stem feeds on them till the plant is able to or- 
ganize other leaves; it sucks out of them the food which 
it needs till they have served their purpose; and then 
they shrink and die. It would seem as though the soul, 
like some rare plant, bad stored in the body such mate- 
rials that while the body was perishing the soul was 
filled with the nutrimeot that was provided for it, 

This is good fora figure or picture, though it is not 
vod for ascientilic analogy or fact; and it seemed to 
lie ian the mind of the apostle; and while we may not 
follow his philosophy, or scientific philosophy, or any 
other philosophy, the great discriminatioa staads full of 
power, full of use, full of beauty, aud full of majesty, 
if we look a? it aright. 

Now, first, the character and the magnitude of a man 
are to be d-termived, not by the girt aod dimension of 
his outward life, nor by his power over matter and 
over circumstacces. If we measure mea truly, the 
measure must be inside. The true man is the man that 
is the largest within. Men are ravked ia this world by 
the effects which they throw out into matter, jieto or- 
ganization, into fact; and in one way vf looking at 
them this is right; but one mistake which we make in 
measuring meu is that we do not measure twice. When 
men sell or buy shelled corn, a bushel measure is used; 
but whe. they sell or buy corn oa the cob, it is a barrel 
that they measure by. It takes three and a half 
busuels of cora on the cob to make one busbel of shelled 
corn, 

Men are measured on the cob, for the most part, in 
this life. To be sure, the cob is nurse to the young ker- 
nels which suck out of it their nutrimeot as the child 
sucks its pulrimeot from the mother’s breast; and when 
they have taken from it all that they need, it dries up 
aud becomes waste and useless; but alas, that it should 
be the reverse in bumaa life! The ioward man that 
ougbt to be growing fut and large by sucking at the out- 
ward man is too often growing small and lean, while 
the outward man is growing strong and jolly. 

According to the way of the world, we judge a man 
by his quickness of thought, by his acuteness of skill, 
by bis coutrol over matter aod over mea, by his phys- 
ical and intellectual power upon material things; and 
that is a fair judgment in the outward sphere; but the 
trouble is that we stop there, without consideriog that 
there is a better man, a lordlier mao, in bim than that— 
or ought to be. The outward maa is the servant of 
time. The crowned man is the mao that sits witbin. 
lie is the man of affliction, the man of emotion, the 
man of will, the man of tought. The thinkiog elemeat 
that is in & mao is mightier thao that part of him which 
simply ruus to uses in the economy of society. Tue 
man Of immortality, the miod, should be aroused aod 
thould grow strong, and sould become brighter within; 
but it too often is deformed, and les like a half-idiot 
dwarf in the bodies of men. ‘* The inward man per- 
ishes while tue outward maa grows fat duy by day,” 
would be the world’s utterance, inverting the text of the 
upostie; Whereas the ideal truth is that while the out- 
ward man of time and accidensts is thrown down aod 
imprisoned, it comes to pass that through its exercises 
aud experiences the inward mano is being built with 
loftier purposes, with a better will, with nobler attain- 
men's, and with a hope that pierces into the cloud of 
death, and reigos triumpbant ia the great realm beyond. 

Now, our Master himself declared—aod most solemn 
is the declaratiou—that wheao death has screeued us, “the 
last shall be first and the first sball be last.” We are all 
living by the measuremeat of the eye and the ear aod 
the baud; but God does not 50 measure or register; and 
there is many and maoy a man who walks inconspicu- 
ous, an object of pity .xmong mea, but who has God's 
sweetest angels around about him, aod «hose thoughts, 
whose purposes, W hose aspirations glauce iuto the very 
heavens; while the meu whom we follow, whom the 
papers trumpet, and who ftiil the great round of obser- 
va.ion, are barren of a yvels, a.d are of little interest 
in the heaveuly land, for any sounds which they pro- 
duce there. 

la times it Las beeu found out that by Wise 
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adaptation of electricity an organ can be played many 
miles away, under certain conditions. If the keyboard 
is conected with the battery, and the wires run, no mut- 
ter how far, even hundreds and thousands of miles, if 
the battery be properly charged, and the wires run, say 
to New Orleans, the organist sitting bere may thunder 
there the majestic tones of an anthem. And if you 
covsider that the human soul is «a battery, and th-t all 
its wires run into the heavenly land, there are mary in- 
conspicuous persons living in the world of whom we see 
and hear and know nothing, but from whom to heaven 
wires go, and around whose souls are angel assemblies 
gathered together chanting joyful songs; and there are 
many meno a knowledge of whom the telegraph wires 
are busy communicating, and about whove fame the 
hewspapers pile paragraph upon paragraph; there are 
many noisy mea respecting whom there is much ado 
made on earth; but there is not a single wire that runs 
between them and the other life; and angels are deaf so 
far as any hearing of them is concerned. ‘* The last 
shall be first,” because the inside man was strong while 
the outside man was weak; *‘ and the first shall be last.” 
because the inside man starved to death that the outside 
man might be overcharged aod grossly fed. 

Secondly. This life is only in part disclosed by 
words and actions. We are not what we seem. To a 
certain extent the internal cause produces a c>rrespond- 
ing exteroul result; but there is a very large part of a 
man that is not mepsurable: that does not come out: 
and for the most part it is that which is the most 
precious. At any rate, this is true of every generous 
aod noble soul. There is no such soul who does not 
know that what he gives to the world is about the poor- 
est part of the harvest that is coming up in him. 

No man tbat koew how to love at all ever expressed 
his love. No words could bear the burden. The intel- 
lect has no power to translate that cloud of ulittering 
particles which spriog from a soul full of love. No 
power is given to the intellect to put the-e into forms or 
to express them. So men only do this one thing: they 
inject their life into the household and into buman 
affairs, and these become so many servitors to express 
that which otherwise would he latent and which words 
refuse to carry. The best part of a man’s Ife is that 
which is undisclosed; and there are many things which 
the nearer we live to people the sbyer we are of making 
them koown to them, without understanding why. 
Even ia the presence of those whom you love most, of 
those with whom you are most in concord, you shiver 
and shrink with an intense unwilliog: ess to disclose 
your innermost feelings. When a man bas a vew hope 
of salvation in Jesus Christ, and a larger view of heaven 
is opened to him, the last one on earth whom he wants 
to tell of it is his own wife. He can go to the teacher, 
he can go to the minister, and speak of these blessed 
experiences of his soul; but at home there is a certain 
sanctity in secrecy, and there is a certain reserve in 
himself, which preveots his revealing his most sacred 
experiences to her whose rela‘ions to him are the must 
intimate. There is ao altar, a chapel, ia every man’s 
soul of which only two ever know—God and himself. 
To many mea this iaward life is for the most part a 
hidden life, uaseen by those around him. 

Down deep in the sea some of the most beautiful 
things of earth are hidden. Now and then there are 
rocking storms that wash the very bottom, and roll oa 
shore a shell which is but a specimen of thousands and 
thousands of exquisite for..s and tiuts winch defy the 
palette of the painter. But not the things that grow 
in the sea or in the wilderness are so beautiful or so nu- 
merous as those that grow in the secrecy of the souls of 
those who have been touched by the divine life; and 
tuough you can measure a man’s outer life, only God 
can measure the inward life of a man. 

A maa who has been sick, but who has beea healed, 
and who after a long voyage comes back radiant, rosy, 
strong, vigorous, leaping like a roe—the contrast be- 
tweeu that man in fuil health aod the maa who went 
away pale and feeble is just such a contrast as there is 
between the soul in s» far as we see it, bent under the 
infirmities and temptations of this mortal life, add the 
soul that is seen of God. 

We sometimes wonder why God loves men who are 
so ualovely. It is because through the outward form he 
discerns that which is to be disclu-ed beyoud, when the 
jioward man is set free from the eavirooments of the flesh. 
The kingdom is the body; but the empire is the soul, 
Oh, the grandeur of human achievements ip the physical 
world, as they are reported on every baud! but there 
are bO engine es’ reports, there are Stabs'ics, there 
are vO newspaper reporters, to teil what ls going oo io 
the seul, about which only God aad the avg Is huow. 
The life that is bidden is vust-r, is sweeter anu ts 
thau the other life—for we are living two lives all the 
time, the ioside life aod the outside life. Ard us, i 
you close the shu'ters of this great instrument 
is being played and shut tu tue oF 
hear it, though ia swothered tones, ciView tert. 
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Vor. No. 20. 


that chants glorious anthems of the life which is to 
come 

If. therefore, thirdly, men are poor, ard have n* out- 
ward errenttiess., there is no reason why they should not 
count themselves rich, provided they are rich within. 
Woe be to the man who, besices being ontwardly poor, 
is bankrupt in his inward manhood. Woe be to those 
who not onlv have an unfurnished life outside, but have 
a still more dismantled life inside. A man may not be 
rich. and vet be may be rich. A man may not be strong, 
und vet he wey be strong. A man may not be jovous, 
and yet he may be full of jov. A man may, as it ree 
pects hie bodv, have hard and bitter times, and yet as it 
re~pects his soul he may have jubilapt times. 

ficten. ard see what light this throws on the words 
of the ape stle 

“Weare troulbead on every side. vet not distres<el: we are 
perplexed, but pot in despair: persecuted but not forsaken; 
east down. hut not destroved: alwaves bearing about tn the 
bods the dving of the Lord Jesus. that the life also of Jesus 
wight be made manifest in our body.” 


We understard som*what, now, the language of the 
Syviour. when he speaks of coming to his disciples ard 
albding with them: the body being, as it were, a house 
man's own soul the icdweller. and God a Guest, living 
with it, that promise is most significant. There can be 
no other mode of makirg knewn to us the in'imate 
relations which may subsist between the thought life, 
the emotive life. the will hfe of the soul, and the presence 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, than his language of festivity 
and of guestship. He comes to sup with us, be comes 
to abide with us, he comes to mingle with us in a spirit- 
ual unity. so that we are to be one with him, as he is 
ere with the eterral Father. The idea is carrid 
through the New Testament that the true man lies 
within the outward and apparent man, and that it is 
with the inward man that the spirit of God dwells 

Now. to all th se who are in a troubled frame of 
mind oa account of the perishing of outward things; 
to men who have exeried their phvsicalt poser to build 
up circumstarces about them and have dine it rigbt- 
fully. who have had great hope and anticipation in 
material things, and have pot necessarily imen wrong, 
and who havé seen their foundatiors sapped, ard have 
seen bankruptcy onening its jaws like an eart! quake to 
swallow up evervthing. to such persens it oughtto bea 
consolation to know that thi ugb the outward map mav 
perish, it is quite possible for the inward man to be 
renewed day by day. 

Woe be tothe man who has nothing except that which 
he hargs out on the batt.emen'ts. Woe be to the man 
whose stock of goods is so small that he can put them 
all in his show-wind w, so tha’ if a thief takes what is 
there he has nothing with which to replace it. Woe he 
to a man whose externality of life constitutes the main 
force and power of bis existence. The inward man 
should rise superior to every change of external circum- 
stance which annoys ard pains the outward man. 
When God sends you limitation and revolution, instead 
of i-tting pride whet its poisoncus edge to torment you 
withal, let your inward man lift itself up and say, ** The 
Lord knew whom he wanted to try and prove, and he 
knew that | was sble to bear and endure or he never 
would have laid ‘his burden on me.” Let the man, 
therefore, Who tinds the outward life, the ministration 
of the body, failing bim, remember that he may be 
renewed in the inward man day by day, and that thus 
he may bave ministered to him more affection, more 
moral sensibilitv, more conscious being, more serenity, 
more of all those qualities which tend to bring the s sul 
iuto relationsbip with God and with immortality. 

Ard then, in view of the passing years, and of the 
limitations thereof, there are certain things which you 
will not escape, but which you wil: be overtaken by 
first or Jast. Your eye will betray you. Your shaking 
band will tell the story. Your whitening bair tells it 
already. ‘You remember when you were so young that 
you ran like a deer, How heavy your f: ot is now! You 
remember when, scorping to wait te climb over a fence, 
you put your hand on the top rail-and sprapy over at a 
bound. How patient you ure now in climbing over a 
fence! You remember when, on coming to a hill, you 
wentrejoicing up, almost wishing it were higher. Now 
how willing you are to pause on its summit, and regain 
your lost breath! Now and then a man puls these things 
iogether, aud says, “lam not as young as I once was, 
aud cannot bear as much as I once could.” I supp se 
sumic Men Could «pen a vein in their arm, and see their 
life eho away, though not many; but we see our lite 
ebbipg away covtinually. One symptom comes, cry- 
ing, ** De ready io depart;” and or ever that is out of 
sigbt,Sanotber courier from the otber life says, ** Pre- 
pare to depart.” Aud searcely has that voue, before 
another messenyer appears, suyloyg, **] am sent to begin 
to tuke down the tabernacle. I1 will take something 
awuy from your Another takes something aw 
trom the eyes. Another takes a away fro: the 
heart. Another diminishes the cells and weakeus the 
force of the lungs. The digestion grows less and less 
-uong. Men walk more and run less, and sit more, 
sand stand less. They love quict, and Levin Lo see thiues 
subdued light. They dost want to quarrel as 
much as the y used lo. it is 100 much trouble: aud p-o- 
pie say, ““Grace is growing io them,” becau-e teeir 
lorce is diminishing. Many see these thipgs and mourn: 
and the voice of wen in antiquity Was a sigh in View «tf 
thelr decaying strength; but how much nobler is the 
voice of the word of God which says, Thougi the 
ward perish, yet the inward man is renewed 
dav by day. 

Take what you will from the bair, from the ear, 
trom the eye, from the tougue, from the band or trom 
tin oul, aod vive me ao equivulent in the spirit, acd | 
Will pait With joyfully. Old age has boluing bul 
rinaucipa'ion in it. die that we may liv: 
Ueyouu is lo perish as an egy that we may fly as un 
tuple. 
yet, there are a erest mavy tha’ are not appointed 
to be Old. Ob, the Watuk souuds that we uot le 

i, those chords that like eolian harps wail 1f the winds 
The mother that looks on ber brood 


touch tocus 


and knows that sbe is not long for them weaves the 
fancies of grief. The adoring husband that looks on 
the hectic cheek of bis wife suffers beforehand immed- 
icable sorrows. ‘To those who pray prayers of anguish 
over the cradle that will soon be empty, or that see life 
slipping swav in youth or midlife, what disaster, and 
what unutt rible suffering there is! But though the 
outward tian porsh, vet the toward man is renew 
day bv day.” Llere is the balm for grief in view of an 
early departure from this life of ourselves or of those 
that are near and dearto us. Here is comfort for us if 
our faith can take bold of it. Here is a consolation 
that meets al) the wants of hfe. The whole soul is sur- 
rounded by this sweet sssurance, $0 that we can rejoice 
though there come old aye, aud sickness, and decay, 
avd barkruptcey, and revolutions, ard overturpings, 
Whatever may happen to the outward man, the ioward 
man shall not be hurt. When the outward man per- 
ishes, the inward man disengayges itself, emerges, spreads 
new wings, rises, is everywhere (for to it there is no 
space), is therefore where Gud is, is like bim, 18 blessed 
in hima and shall never be changed except from glory to 
glory. 


Fact and Aumor. 


—A political meeting in New Haven was broken up by 
a crazy woman last week. Lunatics of this character are 
not only harmless but directly beneficial to seciety. They 
should be encouraped., 

‘There's one happy bibliopolist in the country. The 
rest are tearing their hair. The happy one discovered a 
lot of priceless books and manuscripts in the “Old Churchill 
House” at Newington. The house is 440 years old, and 
some of the books are a hundred years older. 

—* Major Pitceairn’s compliments to the head singer, 
with the request that she will not sing quite so loudly, as it 
is linpossibie for him to sleep,” is written on the fiv-leaf of 
an old hymin-book kept as a relic in Boston. History fails 
to record that she sang more softly, 

—Prices are off in the Egyptian slave markets in conse- 
quence of the war. 

—Encounter (at Springfield, Mass.) between High School 
boy and mad dog, sakl to be of bull variety. Dog slain; 
boy bitten: whereupon he proceeds to cauterize the wounds 
with matches. Bovs shouldn't carry matches. Predicates 
the habit of smoking, and is dangerous too. Neverthe- 
less, boy deserves credit in this instance, ** Republican” 
should have given his name. 

* You can never drive Tammany Hall from the city nor 
John Kelly (so he said in his speeeh election night) from the 
Democratic party.” Quite correct, Mr. Kelly; but if T. 
H. should die the death of the wicked, the desired end 
would be attained, and, for the rest—well, Tweed used very 
similar language a few vears back. Sorry to mention an 
honest man like Kelly in the same paragraph with an un- 
repentant Ring-thief, but if he will train with Tammany, 
what's one to do ¢ 

—Miss Corson, of the St. Mark’s Place Cooking School 
in this city, is dvuing a missionary work by telling people 
gratuitously in a little pamphlet how to live at the least 
possible cost, whereupon the workingmen’s organs de 
nounee her for attempting to degrade the laboring class. 
Intelligent that, verv! Good people, Miss Corson don't 
want vou to dine for 15 cents if you have 50 cents or more 
to spare. She humbly begs leave, however, to tell you 
how to make 15 cents go as far as possible. Pray don't be 
offended, 

—Lake Shore conductor expels a passenger from train 
because he refuses to pay more than 3 cents per mile. 
Passenger brings suit. Wins case in lower court. Ap- 
pealed to Supreme Court of Ohio which affirms decision. 
Appealed again to U.S. Supreme Court which again affirms. 
Moral.—Don’t pay more than the legal railway tariff, but 
be sure vou know what it is. 

—Maciras famine practically at an end. Subscriptions 
to relief fund closed in London. Already raised, $2,400,000, 

—This is hard. The Court of Appeals at Albany has 
just confirmed the decision of a lower court which con- 
viceted a gambler of larceny when he had merely secured 
a stranger's money in the usual professional way. Now, 
then, Senator Morrissey! 

—Two young fellows, indicted in Baltimore for stealing 
amare and wagon, were acquitted because it was a horse. 
The wagon was a wagon, though, so they were convicted 
after all. 

~The great West has hitherto declined to recognize 
cents except as ideal subdivisions of current coin or in the 
shape of postage stamps. St. Louis now leads off in the 
recognition of cents as small change. Hard times did it. 
Sometimes they teach wholesome lessons, 

Pair prospect that Erie is to be sold for benetit of 
creditors. 

—Ponca chiefs at Washington. For some vears the 
tribe has been farming in Dakota, where they had cabins, 
frame houses and many improvements. Moreover, they 
are proud of having never killed a white man. Last year 
the government removed them to Indian Territory, prob- 
ably with a view to encourage their good habits. They 
are now so unreasonable as to ask pay for the crops which 
they were forced to abandon. A few of them will evi- 
dent!y have to be killed by border ruffians before the tribe 
can be led to retaliate in kind and be reduced to a satisfac- 
tory paving basis. 

—North Carolina man calls on Boston commission mer- 
chants, savs he has a cargo of turpentine in transit, con- 
signed tothem. They agree to receive it. Presently letter 
comes containing bill of lading. North Carolina man drops 


in every morning to read the papers. Ona rainy morning 


he pretends to read off arvival of cargo from shipping lists. 


Presently Captain of vesse] comes in. Papers all regular. 
Commission merchants advance $1,000 or so. North Caro- 
lina man goes ont and is seen no more. That person must 
have had the benefit of a New England training. North 
Carolina could never have produced him. 

—Mathewson is warden of the Nevada State Prison 
Seized was he the other day by prisoners and used as a 
shield against the fire arms of the guards while they unfa- 
tened the gates. Mathewson ordered the guards to fire, 
which they did, wounding him but reducing the rebel» te 
submission. Plucky fellow, Mathewson. Gladteo hear bis 
wounds were not serious. 

—Shooting stars in order this week. One obeerver says 
that he has already “counted twenty-five sitling on lis tron! 
porch.” 

—Struck jury selected in the suit of the city apaibet 
Connolly for 87 000.000. 

—Railroad war still raging in northern Vernnont. Wa 
judiciously put off till summer travel bad ceased. 

—Land Conmnissioner announces 100,000 acres sold 
the last fiscal year than in the preceding one, but there was 
a falling off of 75.100 acres in preémptions. Surveyed 
acres, 10,547,000. 

—Not a seat to let in Trinity Church, Boston, but there 
are free sittings 

—The reading of 300 books within a vear drove ciazy a 
young woman of Providence. Pooks must have been in 
judiciously selected. We could have furnished her with 
WO which wouldn't have had the slightest effect upon be 
brain if she had taken them all at once. 

—Ciraffe out of sorts at the Aquarium died in spite of 
Dr. Robert Taylor. Shortly afterward baby hipjxpota 
mus was led by. Giraffe No. 2, became alarmed, drove his 
knee through a pane of plate glass, severing main artery. 
While the doctor was tving up artery a big sign was blown 
down and fell through the roof, doing a lot of damage and 
frightening a horse in the street, which ran away. 

—Mr. Hewitt has come back from Europe convinced 
that an American kitchen started in Paris, with a special 
view to corn-muftins, bominy, samp and other blessings 
which owe their existence to Indian corn, will develop an 
enormous foreign demand for our great cereal. Mr. Lewitt 
and Mr. Tilden must have had their heads together. 

—Farjeon, the English novelist, is in this country. Was 
entertained by the Lotos Club Saturday night and made a 
good speech. ‘ 

—Senator Morton's funeral at Indianapolis was very 
largely attended on Momlay of last week. The Rev. Jo 
seph B. Cleaver preached the sermon and the Rev. Dr. 
Bayliss pronounced a eulogy. 

—Daniel W. Voorhees is appointed U.S. Senator from 
Indiana, vice Morton, deceased. 

—Consul-General at Vienna proposes to amend patent 
laws so that any United States citizen may wanufacturt a 
patented article exclusively for export. 

—A cheerful communist named Kearney is advising his 
sympathizers in San Francisco to provide themselves with 
muskets and ammunition. His advice seemed so accept- 
able to the roughs of that city that Kearney has been 
locked up for a while. 

—London is going to have a new Post-office on the 
Thames Embankment. Will Mutiett be consulted as to 
plans? 

—Forty failures in Boston last month. Agerepate lin 
bilities 800,157.45; assets, 12.07.00. 

—There’s danger of a split in Washington secictv. The 
“ladies” of Western statesmen when they want to re- 
pudiate any fashionable folly say, “ None of that skull 
duggery about me.” The wives of Eastern statesmen on 
the contrary hold that * shenanagin ” is the more clegant 
expression. 

—Wonder if Senator Jones, of Nevada, will resign his 
place on the finance committee when the silver bill comes 
up for consideration. Western persons who are interested 
in bills are so apt ty have a delicate sense of honor, you 
know, 

—*The Russians which were at Opaka.” saves the Tri- 
bune ” * have been withdrawn.” But for the weather, who 
was unpropitious, they would have gone sooner. 

—In view of the supposed anxiety prevalent in America 
to obtain an obelisk, the ** London Daily News ” proposes to 
send us gratis a few monuments, say of George IV., or six 
or seven memorials of the Prince Consort. They have 
plenty to spare. 

—Charleston, 8S. C., has 51 sea-going craft in port dis- 
charging and receiving cargoes. Mobile, Ala., has three 
times the population it had before the war—so says the 
“* Register”"—and ix not at all alarmed at the threatened 
division of the cotton trade. Other Southern sea-ports 
still to be heard from. 

—Nevada robbers thought to waylay a stage with treas 
ure aboard. Had a confederate light a bontire near Eureka 
when the stage started. Bonfire warned other folks too 
Escort. Fight. Robbers all killed or captured. 

—Correspondent of “Hartford Times,” probably an agent 
for dye-stuffs, has been counting heads in Congress. He 
saves that on an average working day there were two red 
and six “pure blonde.” The rest were black and! dark 
brown. 

—Another straightforward Governor—Cullen, of [linvis. 
In his proclamation he calls upon the citizens of the State 
“to assemble in their places of religious worship, and 
around their tables and firesides, to make this a holiday. 
a day of rest and festivity; not forgetting its religious ob 
servance, but, above all, a day for the reassembling of 
scattered kindred, in order to the closer knitting of those 
domestic ties which are the pledge and ground of nationa! 
union and prosperity.” 

—Four hundred dollars realized bv sale of miscellaneous 
autographs in this city Saturday. Washington's brought 
$7 
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Financial. 


From Monday, November 5, to Saturday, 
November 10. 
Financial 


Monday. Weinestay, 

Nov. 5. Nov. 7. Nov. 1. 

Gold (Digheat) ..... ne % 


Geverumgpt Bouds«.— 
(These Ggures tadicate the highest nomina! rates.’ 


10-40. r...... 10m Wis 
Fives. 1881. r........ (OX 
46, Omall coupon... 102% ........ 
fer “tate Bonds. 
a Ra, N.Y. fa, IMRT... 
do &, A. 4C.R. — N.Y. G.L. - 
do 20 N.Y. 40, G.L.. 116 
do Se, » N.Y. fe, . UA 
Ark. fe, tunded.. “A G.L. 
ado 7a. N.Y. 56. G.L. 
co ts. M. & L.. th NC Oden. lik 
dois. L K.P.B.AN, 6 Gee GP Deon 7 
a0 M.O.«& He N.C. 70 
Copnecticut ts N.C..coup.. of.J.43 
40 Te. pew oonds. act. ‘™..... 
40 76 gid ounds 054 J.. 
Ill. coup. ‘77 8.C.. clase ll... 2 
coup. 7%. ... ao du 2 
Louisiana ts ....... Wg 
@.%.8.... Khode ‘te 
do south Carolina ts.. 
40 6Penite’t’ ry. a ao *,Jan.4J0. 
ao do ts. Avr Ws 
do do F’a Act. 
do ss, L.B.. i876 ao Lc... 
Go Will ..... 4% do L.c. 
420 Te. comand. do Tea of 
do 7s, Smailb. Jo Noa-fund. lhe 
Mich. ta, 7%. ty Tenn. te. old........ 46 
Go 7s. W.......... ao 8, new ser... 45% 
Missour' 46. "76..... - Va. te, O16 .. ...... 
3 40 »b.b.. al 
ue tow: 108 conseol........ 
Founding b. W-5... _i0T% 40 “xX. mat.coup — 
Asviamor U.4d. Wes d0 consol... ta se. 
H. & “tJ. due do deterred...... bh 
FF) N65 D. of Co. 4. 19H... 
N.V¥. Ree. B’v — Jo smal! b..... 
N.V.C. Loan.... — GO Mewis....... 
Feretgn Exchauge.— 
tara. 
London prime bankers, 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 
For the week ending November 10, 1877. 


Hutter.—Keceipts for the week were 4.0 
packawes. Exports 1.442 packages. The creameries 
generally over the face of the state close the lst 
of November; this stops off large quantities of five 
fresh make butter, and buyers the receipt of 
it here. The fresh winter make of Western cream- 
eries is Dot yet arriving, so that,in the meantime 
the market is mostly dependent upon the fresh 
fall of private dairies from this «tate, and such is 
in quick demand at 2h @0c.. with higher pricee for 
known fancy qualities. We note sales of some fine 
October sour cream creameries at dic... and sweet 
cream at Sic., and private dairy known to be 
equally foe brings same prices. l’rime to fine en- 
tire state dairies are selling at 4 to tc. Miscella- 
neous butter that is rancid or woody on tups and 
sides, or that is made from too old cream, or uver- 
worked or ieft with buttermilk in so that it is sour 
and cheesy, or any butter where the cream is over 
churned and then thrown together aod salted wild 


better feeling was manifest. Early cheese and of 
qualities are slow. We quote: Fine September 
and October make 1%5@13kc.; skimmed and of 
flavor 6@10c.; fair to good earlies lu@lic. 

Kage—Are bigher and choice fresh-laid exgs 
are in quick demand at 24@%ec. Limed eggs, goud 
marks, are worth 20 cents per duzen. 

Dressed Peultry and Game.—We quote: 
Chickens. 2@l4c.; quatis, per dozen, 
fowls, Partridge, per pair, 50@75<.; turkeys. 
grouse, per pair, 75e.@$1.; ducks, Malic. 
venison, short saddles, l4c lic. 


Benns.—Mediums, per bush... $2.74: marrows, 
2. 82.25. 

Heeawa x. Lull at per tb. 

Dried Apples.—Quiet; sliced. quarters, 
Kate. 

Green vurieties, $465.25. ; 


mixed lots, 


| 


or any made where the milk setting keeps com-. 


pany with barn-yard boots and Kitchen smokes— 
or the dug-pvower is running in the same room 
where the butter is worked—or any made frum the 
milk of cows fed on hemlock board fence, or dead 
dried curn staiksand stubble or skunk cabvage—s. 
that the butter has no flavor ora foreign flavor—any 
aod all of this style of stock which comprises more 
than one half of the rece pts at this market, is un- 
certain in value and difficult of tnte!lligiole quota- 
tion. Everyone must make their best guess. Buyers 
and sellers are puzzied over it, and reporters of the 
market jab away at prices trying to make them 
correspond to the supposed goodness or badness | 
of the stock quoted. Uleomargarine bas a hard 
time in American markets. It is said to be swal- 
lowed by the McMabon cunstituency, aod we learn 
this week of an order for jo tuns of vil for Ger- 
man accvuntat i24c. here.We quote: Pine fresh 
creamery. 32@3'c.; fine full private dairy, We. 
fair to good fall butter, e&ntire dairies 
Bouth and middie tier crop, 
Northern Welsh 2@2.c picked up lots North. 
ern butter, 27i@lic.; Western entire dairies, 
Western wil! butter, li@20c.; c.mmon packing but- 
ter, 


entire dairies | 


CHARLES H. KUSSELL, 


— --- - 


Cheese— Keoeipts for the week were boxes, | 


Exports 23.655 boxes. 


.and October | 


Cranberricse.—We quote’ Cape Cod, per barre}, 
Cuve Cod, fancy, Jersey, bushel, 
crate, $1.7.«e8.. 


~ David W. Lewis & Co. 
‘BUTTER ON COMMISSION.” 


SALES QUICK AND PROMPT, AND MONEY 
AS SOON AS SOLD. 


We «pecially solicit consignments of your Fall- 
make Butter. Address letters and mark packages: 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


OFFICH OF “THK 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


NEw York, January Mth, 1877. 


The Truatecs, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of ita affairs on the 3lat December, 1876. 

Premiums received on Marine Hiska, 

from January, 1876, to 4iet Decem- 

ber, iss 
Premiums on Pollotes not marked off 

ist January. 76 


4.929, 66 
2,172,290 


101, 457 73 


Total amount of Marine Premitums.. 


No Peticies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; oor upon Fire diseunnccted 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiume marked Of from let Jan 
ary, 876. to December, isi#........ wil 12 
Loeses pald during the same - 
Returne of 
miume and 
POUSGS .......... A410 BS) 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and “tate of New Vork 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... $11,088,700 
Loans secured by Stocks,and other- 
wise. 
Heal Estate and Bonds an4 Mortgages. 27 000 0 
interest. and suniry notes 


due the smpany, est'mated | 

Premium Netes and Bills 
Cash in Bank .... ...... 74 
Tetal Amount of Assets......... 


Sia per cent. inggrest on outetabding certifi- 
cates of profite wil! be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their lewal reoresentatives,on and after lues- 
day. the Sixth of February next. 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of !s73 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders there f, 
er their legal representatives, on and after 
day, the Sixth of Feoruary next, fr'm which date 
all interest thereon cease. fhe certifiontes to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
l'oon certificates which were itesued fur go'd pre- 
miume,the payment of interest and redemptivn 
will be in gold. 

A divitend of Forty Per Cent. is leclared on the 
net earned premiums ~f the Company. for the 
ear ending December, for which certif- 
cates will be issued on aad after Tuesday, the 
Third of Apri! next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Seeretarys. 


TRUSTEES: 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
ALEKANDER V. BLAKE, 
ADeLPH LEWOYSE, 
KosrT. B. MINTURN, 
H. MAKSHALL, 
W. LANE, 
ROBERT L *TUART, 
JAMES G. De FOREST, 
FREDERICK (HAUNCEY, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
ADAM T. SACKETT, 
HOKAGE GHuAY, 
FEpMUAb W. 


J. JON 

c 
Moore, 
CURTIS 


Low, 
DaVtD LANE 


GOKDON W 


0. 
WILLIAM E DODGE, 


. Foeae, 


Jous D. HEWLETT. 
Vv. KING. 


WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
w. H. H. MOURE td Vice fret. 
A. A. RAVEN, Vice Pres’t. 


PER CENT. NET. 


Kaneas, Missouri and lowa Improved 
Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds guar- 
anteed. We guarnntee, an aseurance 
that we loan not to exceed one-third of 
the actual value. In over six years’ business 
never losta doller; never delayed a day on 
est or principal; no investor through us ever did | 


or ever will get an acre of land. Ser ¢ for | 


and references. 


WATKH 
CO.. LAWKENCE. KAN. or HENRY DIC 
make are inguired fur,and at the cose a shade! Manager, 24) Broadway. New York. 


0 0 Interest 
lowa Bonds & Mortgages | 


(F 2. W. FRANK & DARROW. BANKERS, and 
G Negotiators of Corning, lowa, and 
Br adway (Western Union Building). New York, 
make loans on the best improved faurma in lows. 
at S to 10 r cent. interest. Always firet liens 
and unproved farms; never exceeds one-third the 
—- value of the land alone. The bonds bave 
ccupons attached.and the interest is id semi- 
apnualiy,at the Central Nationa! Ban 
York, and the principal, when due, at the same 
bank. Several years’ experience of the firm in 
laninge, has shown these loans to be PE 
FECTLY SAFE! The interest and principal 
have always been pald when due without the lowes 
of acollar. Send te Geo. W. Fran Darrow for 
full printed particulars. or call at the New York 
office, and examine maps and applications for 
loans In sums ranging from $300 w We refer 
by permission 
WM.A.WHEELOCK, Easg., Pres. Cen. National 


Bank, N. 
SON & CO., Bankers, 47 Exchange 
lac 


H. KSTOCK. Bsq.. Nat’! Bank, N.Y. 
HENRY H. PAL MER, Ks . New Brunswick, NJ. 
J.H. MORKIBSON, Esgq., feat New York. 
HON. AUGUSTUS YHANK. Banker, Warsaw, N. wa 
R, Keq.,. Stamford, C 
Dun, Barlow 3S Broad- 
. 5 Ferry St.. New York. 
Wesifield, N. ¥. 
ROOT. q.. Hartford, Con 
A & UDELL, Attoroeys, 22 William St., 
ew 

Da. R. PEASLEE, Madison Avenue, New 


HAZEN. WHITNEY & CO., & Broadway, New 
r 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
120 Broadway, cer. Cedar St. 


$500,000 00 


Capital Paid in Casb........... 
HKeserves tor all Liabilities, 

inctuding Reinsurance........ 633.4809 45 
Net Surplus................ $09,393 14 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1877.. $1,642,882 59 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
. LANK. Seerefarv. 


Cheapest. Bookstore 


Curious Old Books at your id. 
S72. Vagnificent Books at our price. 

102,742 Bibles «nd Prayer Bouks at any 

price. Catalogue of iction free. LEGGAT 
man &t.. opp. New Post (fice. New Vork. 


WANTED. 


vr 
AG 1 -EN 
to Agents selling my 10 new articles 
Chromos, Watches, Jewelry, etc. Send 


BIG PAY for catalogue. K. Morris, Chicago, Ul. 


a Month salary, paid Agents 
to ee)! our Lamp goods. Contracts Made tor 
ove year. Mound City M'T’g.Co. St. Louis,Mo, 


Agents wanted to au bacribe for. the Agents’ 
vurnal. Copy ¥ree. AGENTS’ JOURNAL, 


New Sermons in Boeton, also 
in New York and Chicago, from au- 
verbatim reports. Intro- 


duction bv Hev. ph Cook. 1.556 pages. 
‘om plete ip a. The set, elegant 
c'oth (Moody wt in a $4.0. ents 
Wanted, E. REAT, “6 Broud- 
way, N. 


day at home. Sampies worth 


$5 to $20 fre. Free. 8 STINSON & CO.. Portiand Men 
wanted for Or. MARCH’S WORKS 


ible, liome Lite in the Bible. 
end Gur Father's House. 
No books ever published have receives such 
universal approval from the Press, Ministers ant 
leuding men everywhere. The choice reading, fine 
eteel eourevings, and superb bindings. make them 
welcome in every home. (ne sample Sseud 
terms. Begina prying bus: nese st 


J.C. MeCURDY & Philadelphia, Pa. 


USEFUL PRESENTS, 


Boys and CIRLS 


ARE MAAING MONEY RAPIDLY 
printing (ard: , Labels, marking clothing, 
etc.: PAMILY PRINTER and compirte 


outfit, by mail, for $1, prints line; BS, 
3 lines. Stines. DIAMOND yy > 
ING PRESS and compice / 


© Your Own Printing 


NO BIXPENSRE. except for ink and paper, after 
procuring GOLDING'S OFFICIAL PRESS and 
Cards, Tage. Labels. Circu- 
lars. ee. Business Man should have one 


Outfits from S$lup 


for new 
GOL DING & CO, Port. Fill Sea, Banton: 


ADTES can make % 4 day in their own city or 

town. Address, Kilie Man'g C%..Wailtham, Mus-. 
TEAS. Prices—Larvest Company in Amernca— 
staple article pleaseseveryb ody Trade 
continuslly inecreasing- -Agents wanted every. 
where— best inducements -don't waste time- ry, | 
for Cireular to Robert Wells, Pres’t of the Original! | 
American Tea Co., + Vesey’ Y. P.O. Boa, 1286. 


$1 a day at bome. Agents wanted. Uuttt anc 
term? free. TRO & Augusta. Maine 


$1200 


— The choicest in the wortd—Importers' 


Salary. Salesmen wanted to sel! our 
Biapic des.ers. No peddiing | 
Expemecs paid. Permanent le 
mweut. address 5S. A. GRANTS 


in New | 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ENRY MOLLESUAUER’s 


COLLECE OF MUSIC, 


56 Court St. over “mith & Bunce’ music rooms. 
Ipstruction wiven in all branches of musie. A 
thorough foundation la begiuners. =tvie und 
finish given advince?d pi 
if. MOL NHAUER, Dircetor. 
E. GRABS, Secretory 


M. E. DOTY, 


213 Fulton Street. near oncerd, 
A full assortment of 


Gent’s Furnishing Goods. 
SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER 


Shirts re-bosumet, Ac. Co and Cuffs laup- 
dried same a4 Lew. 


OTTMAN, 
Confectioner and Baxer. 


FRUIT CAKE, Ornamental! and Plain. 

FANCY CAKE, twenty varieties. 

MACAROON, NAUGAT, and COCOANUT PYR- 

BONED TURKEY, SALADs, JELLIES, CREAMS 
and ICES. 


Hrooklyn, 


| LOANS of SILVER, CHINA, LINEN, and GLASS. 


COLOKED or FRENCH WAITERS. 
449 FULTON ST., near Jay. Breoklyn. 


CEO. DEVERALL, 


IMPORTER UF 


HUMAN HAIR 


And manufacturer of Wigs. Toupees, and every 
Description of Ornamental Hair Work. 24 Faltona 
Street. Bet. Cone ra aod slilary Sts., Brovk yu. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and t:o0ds, Majelica,. 
Wedaweeo: avd Fayeuce Mare. A tne 
of Cliecks. Bronzes. and Elegant 

ancy «of our own impurtation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Brooklyn QQ Cent Store. 


407 & 400 Fulton st., cor. Bridge, Brooklyn. 


Light House Furnishing Govuds. Wal’ Bracke 
Bohemian Vases, ‘we'ry and Seusonpabie Nuvel- 
ties in varie 

JA MES E. AMsBY A Proprs._ 


H. M. WINTER, 


IMPORTER 


Fine Millinery Coods, Bonnets, 
Hats, Etc. 


489 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. — 


ESTABLISHED i839. 
S$. B. STEWART. V. D. HARDENBERGII 


CARPETINGS, Oil CLOTHS, 
and UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


t 
‘CARPE Ts) 

Ald 04% CLOTHS 


Axminsters, $2.00 to $3 50. 
Moquettes, 2.00 to 3.50. 
Weltons, 2.00 to 3.25 
Velvets, 1.50 to 2.50. 
Body Brussels, 1 50 to 2.00. 
Tapestry Brussels, 1.00 to 1.25. 


THREE PLYs, INGRAINS, OIL LIN- 
OLEU MATTINGS, KUGSs MATS, &e. 
LACE CURTAINS, LAMBR INS, CORNICES, 
[AIK MATTKESSES 
WINDOW SHADES, White, Coilcred and Uilt. 


STEWART & CO.. 


174 FULTON STREET. BROOKLYN. 


MANACED BY LADIES. 
Brooklyn Employment Bureau, 


20 Cencerd Street, between Fulton 
Washington Streets, Brook 
Family helv of al! kinds. We do 


not premise 


| perfection, but try to select good wowen ford: - 


| 


| 


4, 4, 6 & Home Cincinuad, with name, lUc. 


service without reward t& 
N.B.- Wet urses 


nationality oF 
<novplied. 


Mestic 
religion. 


anc stam 
Br 


65 MIXED CARD-, with rame, 
Ag’ta’ Outfit, We. L.C.COB & 
50 Cards, 25 styles. 


Blegant Carts, no “alike, 
With name. Seccumbe 


Kinderuook, N.Y 


Exe Sue mixed cards, with name, 10 
post-paid. L. JONES & 

| 25 Fancy Cards, «no wflake. &e.. 2u ike, 
Naseuu t ard 


For Men’s, Boys’ and Reliable 


Clothing, 


No House offers Superior Styles, a Larger Assortment, can or will give a better Article for the Money, than is 
now offered at 398, 400 and 402 Bowery, junction of Third and Fourth Avenues, N. Y. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vout. XVI... No, 20. 


Science and Art. 


THe PoonoGraru.—Mr. Thomas A. Edison has aston- 
ished the scientific world by the announcement of a 
mechanical device whereby words spoken into a mouth- 
piece are permanently recorded on a strip of paper. So 
far there is nothing especially sta¥fling, but the process 
works both ways, as it were, and the strip of paper 
when it is again passed through the machine reproduces 
exactly all the original sounds. The device is simply 
an arrangement of vibrating plates. The discovery is made 
known through the “Scientific American,” w hich duly cred- 
Not onlv is 


ite it with wonderful promise for the future. 
the human voice, with all its tones and inflections, put upon 
record for future use, but music can be perfectly recorded 
d preserved in like manner. If one of these instruments 
had stool in the Roman senate chamber when Cesar 
deLvered the oration against Cataline we could to«la\ 
pass the strip through the machine and hear every word, 
~ttline forever the vexed question as to the proper pro 
nunciation of Latin. The invention is still in a crude state, 
but the fact is rewarded as settled that it will record and 
reproduce sounds as we have stated. The invention is un. 
like the telephone, but may be used in connection with it. 
The possibilities of such a discovery are sufficiently sensa 
tional. If we leave wholly out of sight the probability 
that what is said to<lavy may be repeated a hundred vears 

or the speaker is dust, and consider only its relations to 
present everyday life, it is evident that a revolution may 
msult. What is the use of writing letters if by talkinz 
into a mouthpiece at a strip of paper we may prepare all 
that we wish to sav for the mails without the intervention 
of pen and ink’ The telephone was wonderful in its day, 
but the phonograph threatens to over-shadow it. 


Tue PLactne or Wirxpows.—There are three practical 
considerations that influence the placing of windows in 
any building. These are—their use in lighting and venti- 
lating the building. constructive convenience, and archi- 
tectural effect. Thev are all legitimate ang important 
considerations, in their due order, in which of course the 
first is the chief. He takes a foolish part who essavs 
to determine a question of windows without regard 
to them all: but there are limits within which each 
ivav reasonably vield to the other. In rooms which are 
to be used as sitting-rooms or living-ruoms, especially where 
there is anv view to be seen. it is a crying fault to set 
windows so hich that people in their chairs cannot look out 
of them with comfort. But in places set apart for special 
services, as churches, or where any occupation which re 
quires concentrated attention is to be carried on, the case 
is quite different. In a room that is to be used only for 
study and writing, the important requisites are that there 
shall be plenty of jicht. that it shall come from the 
preper quarter, preferably from the left hand, and that it 
shall not be ten low. These conditions secured, we should 
be inclined to sav that between three feet and five, the 
latter was, on the whole, the better height for the window 
iis inaschool-room. The light that comes in below that 
level is not serviceable, and there is no reason for tempt 
ing either teachers or scholars to turn their attention out 
of doors. The limit, however, is one within which archi- 
tectural effect may reasonably be allowed to rule.—{ Amer 
ican Architect. 


UTILIZATION OF WaVE-POWER.— We inspected last week 
au invention designed to take advantage of the enormous 
force of waves for the propulsion of vessels. This has been 
tried before but never with such a success as to secure its 
general adoption. Mr. Henry Gerner, the inventor, has a 
working model on view at No. 24 Barclay street, and to all 
appearance the machine needs only to be applied to a large 
vessel to assure its success. The pitching and rolling mo- 
tions of the vessel are both utilized to revolve an ordinary 
s‘rew propeller, and the gearing is so adjusted that the 
s rain is regulated for storm or calm, as the case may be. 


A New Lirr Boat.—Mr. J. Manes, of New Haven, Con 
necticut, has hit upon a plan which meets every want of 
shipwrecked people. His boat consists of a hollow globe, 
ballasted at the bottom, so that it can never capsize even 
in the roughest sea. This boat has compartments for water 
and provisions, bull’s-eves, a porthole for hoisting signals, 
am! a double hollow mast for supplying fresh air, and for 
carrying off that which has become vitiated. It is, in fact, 
a gigantic bulb about the size of the ball of St. Paul's. The 
apparent difficulty would be what to do with it when not 


in use. 


THe Ace or Potrery.—The Centennial developed and 
brought to our notice directly and in a very marked «ks 
gree what had been foreshadowed by the productions of 
some leading manufacturers of porcelain and pottery: 
“ Minton’s” fine pieces of Pate-sur-pate, by Solon, 
the great artist: the Roval Worcester Porcelain Co., 
rich in the decoration of the Japanese and the “ Old 
Worcester the Japanese, with their wonderful pro- 
ductions in pottery and porcelain, in which one is puz- 
vied te find out how certain things can be done. But it was 
reserved for Haviland, of Limoges, to produce a faienve 
ditiering from any vet seen, not only in style but novelty 
of process: and it is by this process that the effects have 
been produced which have won such wide-spread admira- 
tion. This seemed to be the universal opinion of the art 
crities in writing upon the Hariland Faience in the Ex- 

(ition at Philadelphia. It has indeed been fortunate for 


tie Havilands that they have been so ably assisted by such 
tists in sculpture as Aubé, Delaplanche, Lindencher, and 
‘al: aml in flower and'figure painting M. and Mme. 


Marie Bracquemond, Chaplet, Couturier, Jean, and others; 
and we fee] that we shall do our readers a good service by 
directing their attention to the exhibition of Limoges Fai- 
ence now being held at the stores of Messrs. Davis Colla- 
more & Co. in Broadway, near &th street. The firm of 
Haviland & Co. have a world-wide fame as manufacturers 
of Limoges porcelain, The senior member of this firm, Mr. 
David Haviland, went to Limoges in 1840, and from a very 
small beginning the industry has grown to be one of great 
magnitude. We have a right to be proud of the Havilands, 
for they are Americans, and to«lay have the largest por- 
celain works in France. 

A New Acapemy.—Dissatisfaction with the National 
Academy of Design has been growing for vears, and not 
Without reason. The tendency of such organizations is to 
fall into the hands of elderly mmen, who naturally discrimi- 
nate in favor of their own artistic cireles to the disadvan- 
tage of vounger men. Old academicians have been beard 
to argue that the pioneers of American art should have 
er-Officio privileges, no matter whether the rising school is 
encouraged or depressed. That they should have privi- 
leges is well enough, but it is certainly Wrohg that by the 
exercise thereof younger artists should be hindered. A 
resolution was last year passed granting eight feet ‘on 
the line” in every exhibition to each academician, ne 
matter what is the quality of his work. In view of the 
trash which some academicians are capable of painting 
this Was an unwise proceeding. The result of the dissatis- 
faction promises now to be the formation of a rival so- 
clety, Composed mostly of young artists, which will have 
an exhibition of its own. Of course such a society will 
tutke blunders at the outset, will find that all its pictures 
cannot by any possibilitv be hung “ on the line,” and will 
bring a stoma about its cars by rejecting or accepting 
work that somebody will think should have had different 
treatment. Nevertheless, the establishment of such an 
orpanization is an encouraging sign of the new artistic era 
that is dawning for America. May the new society have 
the best of luck in its undertaking! 


Correspondence, 


- 


A WESTERN VIEW OF THE NATIONAL 

WILL vou suffer the expression of a Western view of the 
National Conpreyational Council ¢ [donot say the Western 
view, for he who attempts to give voice to the whole West 
has a greater undertaking in hand than any one man is 
equal to. There are plenty of people, however, both in 
political and religious matters, who are ready to speak for 
the West, or for the whole ceuntry for that matter. But 
when they do this, thev always assume that they are the 
West. The view | express however is very common, and 
vet T have seldom seen it brought out. 

Lind. fimt of all, we are surprised that our ** Denowina- 
tional Organ.” as they are called, insist on speaking of the 
(‘ouncil as a “‘new thing in Congregationalism,” as a 
“departure ” from its practices, Sometimes they soften it 
by calling ita “new departure.” It being a “ new thing,” 
a “departure.” a “new departure,” it is very natural to 
add that it is an “experiment,” and will * need watching” 
to keep down dangerous tendencies, 

Now many of us at the West cannot regard it as a “ new 
thing “ or a “ departure,” or a “* new departure,” except in 
extent. When our Congregational Churches left the con- 
dition of isolation, and became associated in local anid 
State Associations, they adopted the principle of the 
National Council. That was the “departure,” the ** new 
departure,” the “new thing.” These more limited bodies 
bear the same relation to the churches of counties and 
states, as the larger body does to those of the nation. 

But you say, in your issue of October 3lst, that this 
Council is “not a Conference ;” that a “Conference is 
simply a fellowship of the churches.” Just what you mean 
by fellowship 1 do not know. For the word fellowship, 
like Conference and Council, has acquired considerable 
laticule of interpretation. But if you mean that our State 
amd Local Associations are merely to give opportunity for 
the “dear brethren” to get together, to take each other 
by the hand, to tell how much they love each other, and to 
sing Moly and Sankey hymns, I can say in the words of 
the immortal Samuel Weller, “ Your wision is limited.” 
The brethren do enjoy the fellowship, and they do join in 
prayer, and in singing “ psalms and hymns and spiritual 
But this is not all they meet for. They meet to 
consult about their work, and the time is largely spent in 
practical discussions tending to unify and intensify the 
activities of the churches. There was not a question up 
before the National Council at Detroit that has not often 
been before the more local associations. The Home Mis- 
sionary work, for example, is always a prominent topic, 
and they discuss not only the progress of the work in their 
own bounds, but they do not hesitate to give expression as 
to the methods of the Home Missionary Society itself. 
The Wisconsin Convention, for example, some years since, 
discussed, at several sessions, the propriety of employing a 
general missionary in each district Convention, and an 
animated controversy was carried on between them and 
the Home Missionary Society in regard to the proposed 
change. Again ani again the Secretaries have joined in 
these discussions, and a mutual understanding has been 
reached which has been beneficent to all concerned. There 
has thus grown up a mutual sympathy between the 
Society and the Missionary Churches not otherwise possible. 
Twenty years ago, applications to the society for aid were 
to Le signed by “some neighboring minister.” Now 
almost every local body has a “ Couunittee on Missions,” 


SOTLES. 


which meets regularly and discusses every application, 
and no appropriation is made without their endorsement. 
This has grown froin these discussions of home missionary 
methods. 

As to the Congregational Union, at least two of the loca] 
conferences of Michigan last Spring adopted resolutions 
aivising a consolidation with the Home Missionary Society, 
and the same question was before the State Assoviation, 
This may not have been a wise sugyestion, but it shows 
that local bodies do take up these questions of the admiunis- 
tration of our society and discuss them with perfect free- 
dom, and in its measure their action has the same effect as 
that of the National Council. It has vno authority, and 
cannot be enforced, But it is an expression of associated 
opinion, and as such has influence. 

Now, these local and State bodies are poing to be just as 
free in the future as they have been in the past. [fin any 
of our great societies they think new improvement pos 
sible, they will say se, and no fears of © ecclesiastical 
domination ~ will deter them. They will not consent to 
have their meetings reduced to the mere singing of psalms 
or the passing of compliment. Rev. J. M. Sturtevant, of 
lowa, expressed the truth exactly when he said in Detroit: 
“The Western churches do not want a meeting to confer 
about moonshine, They want to confer about their work, 
the whole of it, from the fountain-head in the society 
rons down to the details of the work among the 
churches.” The National Council occupies exactly the 
place in the larger circle which these others have occupied 
Neither do we soe the dang r oft 
evlesiastical usurpation of which some make so much. 
We do not see in this council the © beginnings of popery.” 
We fail to see the camel's nose being thrust in at our win- 
dow, and we have no fear of being crowded out, therefore, 
by the entrance of the whole body. The day of ecclesias 
tical domination is passed. We live in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. A great many people act as though it were the 
fifteenth, but they succeed only in making themselves 
supremely ridiculous. If those bodies which claim au- 
thority, and have always exercised it, are yet utterly un 
able to do more than go through the forms, what have we to 
fear whose churches are free born ¢ The strongest bodies 
among us are powerless to enforce their decrees. 
iastical trials have become so futile as to be the “sport of 
the Philistines,” to borrow a phrase from Doctor Goodell, 
The Presbyterians entleavor to discipline Prof. Swing, and 
in effect put him out of the synagogue. But he goes on 
preaching and has a larger congregation and a wider fol 
lowing than ever. Even the Episcopal Church call the 
vounger Tyng before them and censure him, and he be 
comes at once a hero to the people. If the Methexstist 
Conference should attempt to thwart the wish of some 
metropolitan church, that church would at once declare 
itself independent. The truth is, there is a higher Chris- 
tian court than any church judicatory ; there is a larger 
Christian constituency than any church membership. 
Every man that is wronged can appeal to these and tind 
justice. This higher court and larger constituency will 
break the force of any unfair decision in the minor courts. 

If these bodies which claim authority and have always 
had it find it impossible to enforce it, who shall put 
chains on the churches which have always been free’ 
The drift is all away from ecclesiastical authority and 
domination. The drift is towards disintegration, and we 
want to bring the force of our fellowship to bear to unify 
our churches in their spirit and in their work. 

RICHARD CORDLEY. 


in more limited circles, 


Eecles 


FLINT, Michigan. 

No doubt, even if the ecclesiastical withes wre put 
upon the Congregatiooal Samson, he will break them as 
easily as the Presbyterian Samson has done. M-an- 
while we are quite sure that the value of such gather- 
ings as tbe National Council is nether on the one band 
ia the band-shaking aod psalm-singipg, nor on the 
otver in the ecclesiastical action; but in the full, free, 
frank interchange of «opinions on questions of Christian 
lite aud work. If the time expeoded in roasting the 
Hlome Missionary Secretaries over a slow fire of profit- 
less debate had beea empl »yed in a free discussion of Dr. 
Goodell’s paper ou Woman's Work io the Church it 
would tbave been more pr fitably employed. In geseral 
it may be safely said that in the Congregational de- 
nomination, conferences, whether local, state or pa- 
tional, are chiefly valuable for the elucidation snd 
dissemiuation of ideas; the organization to put them in 
execution is the local church or the voluntary socicty. 


THE HOME MISSIONARY. 


As 1 was reading in the papers of the success of the 
American Home Missionary Socicty, the following letter 
accidentally came under my eye. It will show the price at 
which this success is secured and perbaps deepen sympathy 
tuwards those who pay the first costs of the Gospel in these 
new regions. ‘lhe facts stand best in their own natura! 
colors, The one who states them resides within my own 
knowledge. She has been aided by Christians near by to 
something a little more refreshing than salt and potatues. 
Just read the letter! 

FROM A HOME MISSIONARY'S WIFE. 
Dear 

, “If you could but realize how thanktial we ure to 
hear from you often! We received both of your letters but 
have not had money enough to answer them. The woney used 
to send this letter is borrowed. I shall relate something of 
our circumstances, so that you may know. We have about 
14s (one and a half) bushels of potatoes, about two-thirds of a 
pint of sugar, one-half a teacup of baking soda, one quart of 
sult, about two tablespoonsful of black pepper.ad one pint of 
lard. Thistis every morsel of food in the house, and not one 
penny te wet any more with. It is LWo weeks since we have 
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had any flour or meal in the house, except a little buckwheat 
flour we had ieft over from last year, and we finished It at 
breakfast this morning. We relished a dinner of baked pota- 
toes with salt and pepper, and expect to have the same for 
prenk fast, dinner and supper to-morrow, unless God sees best 
to send us something else. 

“f have told vou this not in-a complaining manner, but 
have simply stated the case as it is. We have some money 
Jue us at the end of this month from the A. H. M.8., but the 
stute of the treasury is 80 low that the Society has not money 
enough at present to pay the missionaries. If we were 
sick we could get some moncy to help us through, but since 
we have health we are willing to wait our turn with the 
rest of the well missionaries, and let those missionaries 
who have children and any who may be less able to 
endure privation than we, be served first. At the end of 
this month we will have about sixty dollars due us from the 
people here, but it is uncertain about our getting it soon, as 
the people are generally quite poor. [suppose that you know 
that it is hard times all through our country. Money is 
<carce every where, especially in some places like Northern 
Michigan. The A. H. M. 8. is good for what it owes us, if the 
churches are prompt in contributing to the home missionary 
But it is impossible to expect money from the Society 
if the churches of our land are slow to contribute their share 
to the Society, since all the money in the treasury is expected 
from the churches and private legacies. 


* Wedo not always expect to be without bread; we have 
been better off, so far, than most missionaries. This isthe first 
time we bave been quite so poor, We have been outot money 
before, but had enough to cat until money came. 


Michigan.” 

[ have taken the sense of the above into my bones. It 
is by no means a solitary case. With many others it 
shows what the Home Missionary is liable to, what he 
takes cheerfully, and where our churches ought not to per- 
mit him to have too lengthy an exercise of cheerfulness. 
Our denomination has its glory, but there may be an over- 
plus of potatoes and black pepper in its composition. | 
myself, in early Western days, have lived a week on these 
baked “‘earthberries,” as the Germans call them. But 
then I had milk for a soaking. I wouldn't have done well 
with sait, pepper and lard. I feel also that a week was 
long enough on subterranean fare. 

To speak my honest sentiments, I think well of our grand 
religious enthusiasms and elegant council fraternities, but 
[ do believe at the same time that they who found 
churches in the temples of the pine forests ought to have 
in their houses more than fico fablespoonsful of black pep- 
per, and be able even to pay the postage on a letter which 
“complains” of being reduced to ‘“‘one half a teacup of 
baking soda.” Don't you agree with me? 

GRAND Rapips, Michigan. J. MORGAN SMITH. 


AND BROOKLYN 
CIATION. 


THE meeting of the New York and Brooklyn Association 
was held in the lecture-room of Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, Nov. 7th. The principal business of any general inter- 
est transacted was the consideration of a report presented 
by the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher as chairman of a com- 
mittee on the condition of the feeble churches in the imme- 
diate vicinity. This report was as follows: 


NEW YORK ANSNO- 


‘* There are no reasons except those of personal feeling, 
which must die out in a generation, why there should be 
two associations of Congregational ministers covering the 
same ground. The churches of New York and Brooklyn 
and the immediate vicinity are historically united and are 
united in interest, and until within a year have ‘had all 
things in common.’ We shall treat of them as if they were 
still united. 

‘* The Broadway Tabernacle, the Church of the Disciples, 
the Church of the Pilgrims, the Clinton Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church, the Central Congregational Church, the 
South Congregational Church, the Plymouth Church, the 
New England Church and the Union Church may be re- 
yarded as outside of this inquiry. They are strong, self- 
supporting, and able to assist weaker churches, 

‘*The Harlem Church, the church in Morrisania, the 
Puritan Church (the Eastern Chfrch), the Park Church, 
and the Tompkins Avenue Church (Helmer), the Church of 
the Covenant, the Bedford Church, the Church of the 
Mediator, though prospering in spiritual things, are either 
about to need aid for church erection or are in actual 
financial straits, and some of them are ready to perish 
through pecuniary starvation. 

“There are then ten churches that are cumbered with 
serving tables and need golden deacons to care for their 
temporalities. 

‘But this is not a peculiarity of the Congregational 
churches of New York and Brooklyn. All the great de- 
nominations have groups of feeble churches, and to a 
large extent the causes have been the same. 

‘1. The rapid increase of these great cities has made it an 
imperative duty of large churches to meet and supply the 
increasing wants of its population. In 147 the city of 
Krooklyn had a population of about 40,000 inhabitants. In 
thirty years it has swollen to 500,000! All Christian de- 
nominations have acted under this apparent call of Provi- 
dence in the same way. This great call for churches to 
meet the wants of such an incoming population has been 
responded to on every side. It would be strange if no 
mistakes of judgment had been made. Too many churches 
heve been occasionally clustered together or have fallen into 
the hands of managers not well adapted for the work. 

‘*2. On the part of some a laudable desire to build for the 
Suture wants of the locality has led churches into serious 
financial embarrassment, Population increased faster 
than available 


property. 
“8, The founders of churches have in some cases been 


over-sanguine. Many energetic young business men deter- 
mine to erect a noble editice and consecrate their property 
to the work. A noble pian is developed; the lecture-room 
is built of stately proportions. But all at once the portents 
of commercial trouble are in the air. Business shrinks. 
Merchants are failing on every hand. Shrinkage is going 
on. One after another of these consecrated men is forced 
to bankruptcy. The church is left with a hopeless debt, 
and must abandon the ground or exist as a money-raising 
engine for an indefinite number of years. 

‘*The commercial disorder has crippled many churches 
for mere support of worship which have not been burdened 
with an unmanageable Building debt. 

‘*4. Partly from these causes, and partly from a desire to 
advance speedily to power and influence, it is to be feared 
that churches often place spiritual forces in a second rank, 
and rely upon mere secular influences. It ought to become 
a maxim that a pure and fervent religious spirit will in 
due time clothe itself with a suitable external form: while 
a noble external form will not develop a spiritual life 
within. 

“5. The decay of the Congregational spirit in Congrega- 
tional churches has left feeble churches to struggle almost 
unaided in their difficulties. Some of our influential Con- 
gregational churches in these two cities are doing but little 
for Congregational churches, and are practically shutting 
up the channels of their former denominational liberality 
because the Congregational churches of America refuse to 
indorse a type of Congregationalism which has been pro- 
posed as superior to that of the fathers. Such coldness 
falls upon feeble churches with peculiar injury at a time 
when they need all sympathy and aid from their stronger 
brethren. The Committee suggest the following remedies : 

“1. That at every meeting of the N. Y. and B. Associa- 
tion the condition of the feeble churches in its bounds be 
specially considered and that the spiritual and financial 
prosperity of all our churches be made a matter of earnest 
consideration and prayer. 

‘2. That steps be taken to quicken the spiritual life of all 
the drooping churches, that they be made to feel the sym- 
pathy and fellowship of all the members of this body and 
of all the stronger churches. And that for such purpose a 
Conference of Churches be called twice in every year for 
full and free social and spiritual communion. 

‘*3. That a Board of Consultation be formed whose duty 
it shall be to ascertaiu the exact condition of every feeble 
church, to bring the same in all suitable ways before the 
churches, aud to devise means of raising funds for the sue- 
cor of those needing immediate aid.” 

A committee of three was appointed to secure the re- 
vival of the conference of churches, which has not been 
convened for over two years. A second committee was 
also appointed to secure the organization of a ‘* Board of 
Consultation,” as recommended by the report. Subse- 
quently, a statement was heard from a representative of 
the Church of the Puritans—of which Rev. Mr. Everest, 
now of Chicago, was until lately the pastor. It appeared 
that a division of opinion having arisen as to the practica- 
bility of maintaining intact the old organization, a friendly 
division had taken place, but that the remnant had since 
secured, from the creditors of the old church, such terms 
of compromise that there is now a reasonable prospect 
that the debts can all be arranged for with honor. A com- 
mittee consisting of Messrs. Beecher, Virgin, and H. M. 
Storrs was appointed to confer informally with the lead- 
ing members of the two organizations, and see if a reunion 
is not practicable. 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES 
THE FIRST CAUSE AS PERSONAL. 
By Rev. Josern Cook. 


NHARLES SUMNER in a biography, which, if 
completed as well as it has oeea begun, will daze 
Trevelyan’s Macaulay, is represented as standing one 
morning on the Alpine verge of Italy. He was passing 
toward the bighest glaciers, and noticed at the edge of 
the wey a columa on one side of which were the words 
Regno Lombardi, and on the otber Tyrvlese Auatria. 
He passed the mouument, and suddenly recollecting 
that he was leaving Italy, rushed backward, and with 
the enthusiasm which afterwards sent bim into the con- 
flict with slavery, be removed his hat, waved it toward 
Lago Maggiore aod Lago di Como, and toward Rome 
and Naples, Cicero, Sailust, Tacitus and all the rest, 
and svid, ‘‘I salute thee, Italy,” acd so pared from 
the land of flowers, A German, learned, pragmatic, 
far-seeing, noticing Sumuer’s action, walked back to 
the same varrier, removed his bat and turned bis face 
toward the Fatherland, and said: ‘‘ Et m4, je salue |’ 
Allemagne.” ‘‘ For me, | saiute Germany.” Thus op- 
posed in sentiment, these travellers went on. 1 suppose 
the German learned to luve Ltaly, if he allowed himself 
10 be bathed at all in Sumoer’s enthusiasms, It is cer- 
tain that Sumner learved to love Germany, for beyond 
the eterval, deadly glaciers, he found a land of cathe- 
drals, stately uuiversities, great religivus historic mem- 
ories, and of patriotism so intease tuat old Rome never 
cunquered tbe Germano forests, but was sent back 
daunted by Ilermaan. Our tathers never yielded to 
the R.man empire. italy, Germany are parts of one 
world; and they are tragments of meo, they are 
traveicrs of a narrow range, they are provincial hearts 
and intellects, who cannot embrace at once both the 


* Eighty-sixth Boston Lecture. Delivered Monday, Nov. 
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cathedrals of the Po and the Tiber and those of the 
Rhine a d Elhe, 

(‘ouscieuCe Is Italy; reason is Germance: 
them Herbert Spencer and Mansel and philo-ophers of 
their school in every age have thrown up Alps, ob- 
structing the natural transition of travelers from one to 
the other. Conscience teaches that God is a person. 
The organic instinets of the soul all point to a Being 
possessing personality, and on whom we are dependent, 
ard to whom we owe obligation. But it is said that 
reason, strictly interrogated, will not permit us to assert 
that God is a person; that an Infinite Person is a con- 
tradiction in terms; That we cannot cal] God a person 
without limiting bim; and that to limit bim is to deny 
his infinity and abso’uteness. 

In the present state of the discussions corcerning 
Conscience it therefore becomes of the utmost impor- 
tance to show that reason as well as Conscience teaches 
that God isa person. Forthe purposes of such proof 
it is bighly advisable to separate the whole topic of 
Theism into three parts, namely, the demonstration 
that the cause of the universe possesses (1) intelligence; 
(2) ; and (3) infinity. 

While we are considering intelligence as cause [ leave 
out of view entirely the inquiry as to its infinity. Can 
we demonstrate that there exists in the universe an 
intelligence not ourselves? After demonstrating that 
the cause which stands before the present universe bas 
intelligence, we must ask whether it has unity. After 
having proved the int«lligence and the unity we must 
treat the infinity asa wholly different thing. 

The universe exhibits thought. There cannot be 
thought without a thinker. The cause of the universe, 
therefore, is a thinker; and a thinker isa person. But 
the universe exhibits, so far as human observation ex- 
tends, perfect unity of thought. Gravitation is the same 
everywhere, and so are light, heat and the otber nat- | 
ural forces. The universe, therefore, exhibits one 
thought—and but one. Its cause, therefore, is one 
Thioker, and but Owe; that is, Oae Persona! Intelli- 
gence; and but One. 

The universe bas light in it; and the laws of light are 
the same here and at the furthest point visible to the 
telescope. Light moves io straight lines here and in 
straight lines there. Gravitation is the same thing 
here and yonder. The universe exhibits not only a 
plao, but a uniform plan; it exhibits not only thought, 
but harmonious thought. It is a thing, but it is a 
thought; and it is not merely a thought, it is one 
thought, interiorly self-consisteut,{and not a fagot of self- 
coutradictions. ‘The thought is one; the Thinker there- 
fore is one. Sometimes when I stand under the dome 
of that truth | am moved as the cons‘ellations never 
move me. The Greek knew art better than we do: 
compared with him we are uncoutb. Compared with 
the Hebrew in his best estate we are morally impercept- 
ive. But these grandeurs of law which God seems to 
have revealed to us, the Aryan race: these grandeurs of 
coérdination which make us, in our fragmentariness of 
endowment, sometimes almost content with a mere 
Cosmic Deity, without much tbought of a person—we 
must unite them ajl, the modern with the Greek and 
Hebrew organ pipes! But the music proceeding from 
them all together, talliug, expaudiog, filliog the dome 
ot the uoiverse—that is but a shepherd’s pipe compared 
with tbe melodies that rise in any fuil-orbed souls 
whenever we look aloft into the azure represented by 
tbe simple Cerlaluty that there Cannut be in the uviverse 
thougut vot our Own, Wiltbout a person pot ourselves; 
wud tuat as the thought is one, so that Personality is 
ope. Let us be glad! Let us lift up our bearts! Let 
us say lo the eternal gates of sciecce: ** Litt up your 
ueads, that the King o: Glory may come in.” 

‘The aud the Avusolute are words which mean 
nothiwg unless We Usderstacd by them that which is 
absolute or infinite in some given attribute. 

We speak ol time as infinite, but we mean only that it 
is influite in one respect, duration. In a similar sense. the 
one Lhinker who stands behind the one thought of the Uni- 
Verse bus been termed infinite in the sense ol possessing in- 
linite power, and absolute in the sense of absoiute, finisned, 
coinpleted, gooduess and knowledge. Infinite space is space: 
infinite time is tune ; infinite poweris power; infinite knowl- 
ecuge is Knowledge; and iufinite goodness is goodness. Ex- 
cept tue elemene of infinity, any given quality is the same 
ia infinite as in its developmenc. We cannot ade- 
quately conceive the quantity, but we may the quality of 
uu munity. Pherefore what is inconsistent with goodness 
will be lnconsisteut with infinite goodness. 

(reat distinctions exist between the Absolute defined as 
that which is capable of existing out of relation to anything 
cise, apd Gehoed as that which is incapable of existing in rela- 
tion lo anything ewe. Itisin the lormer sense that scientific 
‘theism calls God absolute. It is in the latter that Herbert 
Spencer, Mansel and others, who deny that we cuo prove in- 
teilectually that God is a person, call Goa absolute. ‘This 
tuise depuition Overiouks tae distinction between infinite 
and all,.and leads Mausel to Hegel s conclusion, that God's 
nuture everything, evul included. The detinition 
which Mansel and Spencer nold is repudiated by scientific 
ihemm, by Martineau, President Porter, President Met osh, 
Nitseh, Kothe, Trendeleuburg, Vorner, trici, Julius 
MUlher and John Stuart Mill, With that repudiation all the 
alieged difficulties that arise [rom asserting the personality of 
God vanish. The intelligence, the unity and in a correct 
sense the intinity of the Cuuse of the universe are thus proved 
in entire harmony with the scientific method on the une hand 
and Christian Theism on the other. 

Vur best conclusion is adoring silence before the slowly 
lifting Gates through which tne Eternal, who holds intinities 
and evernities in his bands asthe small dustin the valance, 
is passing into science, into politics, iuto the perishing anu 
dangerous populations of the worid, into the Norse American 
as well as into the Puritan American, into literature, into 
woman's heart, into Conscience, into the future, and into 
that world into which all men haste. He is there, he is here ; 


und our best h before him, in the name of science, fg 
silence and action, 
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OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER. 
By Mrs. Tiexnry Warp BEECHER. 


( gives us‘as nearly perfect weather as 

“ any mouth of the whole year, and there is dan- 
ger while reveling in these golden days of forgetting 
to prepare for their departure. But this will never 
d»o. These beautiful days are just what are needed to 
put the house in order for winter. If neglected we 
must pay the penalty when the shorter days of No- 
vember, with their frosts and sharp piercing winds, 
will make the work a grievous burden. 

Cleaning house after the days grow short and cold 
weather setsin isan exceedingly hazardous experi- 
ment with the health of all. 

‘September would be a comfortable month for this 
semi-annual work if it were not for the many warm 
days that recall the flies, which some of her chilly 
evenings have frightened into winter quarters. But 
November is too nearly allied to winter for safety or 
comfort. Therefore October isthe best month by far 
for all such operations. 

The early days of November bring that kind of 
weather that one needs to be suspicious of—bleak, 
raw, cold and much given to flerce winds and ugly 
tempered storms—and that’s just what is the matter 
with you, good friend. You “ have danced, laughed, 
sung and made yourself merry” through all the last 
month, but suddenly, with no apparent reason, you 
find yourself cross, moody, impatient and irritable, 
and ask ** What is the matter with me?’ Why, you 
are simply November-ish. You need only to protect 
the body from the disagreeable changes, from sudden 
colds and exposures, and watch against the inroads 
of impatience and ill temper upon the heart. 

We remember when quite a little girl fighting our 
way against a wild wind and pelting rain and sleet, 
the long mile to the village school. How cold, un- 
comfortable and injured we felt all the dreary way. 
And when we entered the schoolhouse the tight 
box stove, ** heated seven times more than it was wont 
t» be heated,” and the steam of the children’s wet 
clothes, combined with the terrible heat inside the 
house and the cruel storm outside, made us feel what 
little girls are never supposed to feel, that the world 
was dreadfully out of joint that day. 

But just as repining was at the height we were un- 
expectedly told to take our place on the floor with 
instead of the third class’’ as 


was our usual custom. The ‘*Second Reader” was 


- put into our hand, and we were informed if we read 


the passage pointed out as well as we could we were 
to be promoted! Think of that! Promoted to the 
second class! Of course we were not proud. Oh no! 
But all at once the world looked brmghter, somehow, 
and really seemed to be shaking itself into place once 
more. We opened the famous ** Second Reader" with 
reverence, turned to the section designated, and these 
were the first lines, from some French author, which 
caught our eye: 

“In the gloomy month of November, when the 
people of England hang and drown themselves.”’ 

We recall no more; but that sentence revealed to 
our young mind the cause of our first attack of “‘ the 
blues.”’ 

But November has some redeeming qualities. By 
and by we may have the mild * Indian summer” 
days, which will bring us to the first of winterina 
better condition to meet the cold than the transit 
from October to November found us. Still every 
housekeeper and mother should bear in mind while 
luxuriating in the beauties of October how rapid is 
the change often between the thirty-first of October 
and the first of November, and be watchful with 
regard to their own health and that of those depen- 
flent on their care. 

Before that change the fire in the furnace, if there is 
one, should be started just enough to keep off chill or 
dampness, or fires kindled on the hearth, so that the 
whole atmosphere of the house may be such as to 
counteract the rapid transit from mild, genial days to 
coli, blustering, stormy ones. The morning air once 
softened, if the house is getting too hot open a win- 
dow from the top a short distance, but never from 
the bottom to chill the feet. 

These precautions are especially important after a 
house has been closed through the summer and early 
fall. Even if the family return while warm weather 
yet lingers fires, if only night and morning, are of the 
ereatest importance to dispel injurious gases gener- 
ated in an unoccupied, darkened house, and dry off 
the dampness that will be in the house even if closed 
but a few weeks. Fires are also necessary when 
much hot and cold water must be used house-cleaning, 
and for some days after. These precautions will pre- 
vent much sickness now called malarial. 

Strong, healthy persons will not perhaps feel the 
need of fires as the fall begins to take counsel of the 
fast approaching winter; indeed they may rebel at 
the idea of any necessity to dry or warm the house, 
because, full-blooded and strangers to sickness, they 
can keep themselves warm. But they should remem- 
ber that a feeble person or one recovering from illness 
may be seriously if not fatally injured if they take 


“Oh, put on more clothes. Don't heat the house. 
Keep warm by extra wraps.”’ 

How absurd! It is burdensome for anyone,to be 
weighed down with heavy clothing, and insupportable 
for the weak or feeble. It is the atmosphere that 
penetrates clear through, when cold, making throat 
and lungs sore and full of pain, and which a fire only 
will modify. What amount of extra wraps will soften 
the air which is drawn into the lungs? We hear of 
“chest protectors,”’ but at what clothier’s or drug- 
gist’s can we find garments that will protect the lungs 
from the cold air that is poured in upon them by 
every breath? 


«Che Wittle Folks. 


ONE DAY. 
By HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


T began just like every otherday. It seemedabout 

- five minutes to Betty after she crept into bed, with 
her back and her arms aching from carrying the 
heavy baby, and her patience quite worn out with 
trying to rock him to sleep, before the gray light 
came into her little garret and somebody at the foot 
of the stairs was calling her to get up. 

“Ob dear!’ thougbt Betty; “here's another day 
already. Seems to me yesterday hasn't gone away at 
all; just the same old tired day, and not a new one.” 

But while she thought about it Betty's fingers were 
busy with her dressing, and when she ran down stairs 
and plunged her sleepy eyes in the cool water at the 
pump the world began to look a little brighter. It 
wasacrisp October morning, with frost in the air, 
frost on the grass, and in the stones around the back 
door. Over towards Bald Mountain the woods were 
alla blaze of bright color, crimeon and scarlet, and 
the fine clear yellow of the chestnuts; but Betty had 
no time toadmire them. She went into set the table 
for ber mother, who was hurrying back and forth 
from the pantry to the kitchen. Her father and 
Hugh would be in presently, and they must have 
their breakfast promptly to be in season for their 
work at the foundry. Hugh was only fourteen, but 
he hardly seemed likea boy. and Betty was quite 
surprised to see him rush into the kitchen with his 
pail of milk, looking as if he had some very good 
news. 

“T am to have a holiday,” he said; “‘the school 
children are going over to Bald Mountain for nuts, 
and Mr. Norton has promised them the big foundry 
wagon and sent Michael to say I am to drive.” 

“Oh Hugh!" exclaimed Betty, and could not say 
another word. Her little heart was full of delight at 
the thought of the good times for Hugh, but the 
faintest idea of sharing the fun never entered her 
mind. Only when Hugh had finished his breakfast, 
and stowed away his luncheon of bread and meat in 
his big pocket, Betty ventured to say, 

**Maybe, if you have time, Hugh, you could bring 
me just three or four nuts, and some of those red 
leaves that look like roses."’ 

Hugh nodded good naturedly, and said, 

* You watch at the gate, Betty, and I'll drive this 
way 80 you can see the horses, and me a driving." 

Betty laughed, and thought it was very kind of 
Hugh, and while she was washing the dishes she kept 
a sharp watch until she saw the great wagon with its 
merry load of children come rattling down the nar- 
row street. 

Two splendid great horses, with shining dapples of 
gray all over their sleek sides, and Hugh upon the 
high seat holding the reins and the whip: Betty 
thought it was the finest sight possible. 

But when they turned into the narrow street Mr. 
Norton looked up from stowing Kitty Carson in a 
safe place, and said, 

“Why do you drive this way, Hugh? The other 
street is the best.’’ 

“ Pletise, sir, I promised Betty to come this way, so 
she might see us go a-past,”’ said Hugh, and at that 
moment Betty's round face made its appearance at 
the gate, all smiles and delight. 

“And why does not Betty go nutting with the 
rest?’ said Mr. Norton; “doesn’t she like nuts and 
fun?” 

**My mother cannot spare her to go to school,” said 
Hugh; * Betty is little, but she is a good one to 
work.” 

“All the more need of a holiday, then,”’ and the 
next minute Mr. Norton was in the house talking to 
Betty's mother, and the next minute the little gir! 
found herself whirled over the gate in a pair of strong 
arms, and actually seated in the middle of the merry 
children, while her mother with the baby in her arms 
was smiling at her from the door. She sat very 
soberly at first with her hands in her lap, trying to 
make herself believe that it was true that she, Betty 
Waite, was really going nutting; going to those won- 
derful mountains that always seemed to her like fairy- 
land; riding behind those great glossy horses that 
tossed their beautiful heads, and nodded at each other 
as if they knew all about it. 

They stopped at Mr. Norton's house long enough to 
stow away a long basket under the seat, and Mrs. 
Norton brought Betty a pretty little red and white 


their own health and strength as the gauge by which ' basket to gather nutsin. The other children all had 


po judge of others’ ability to endure a cold room, 


| luncheon in thetr baskets, but Betty didn’t care for 


that. She knew very well she should never be 
hungry, or, if she were, Hugh would give her a little 
bit of his luncheon, just a bite. On they went, past 
the market, past the foundry, over the long toll- 
bridge, out upon the river road that wound pleasantly 
in and out among the trees, climbing all the time 
more and more up the bluff until the river was so far 
below that they only now and then got a glimpse of 
it through the tops of the hemlocks. The children 
laughed and chattered like a troop of monkeygs, but 
Betty sat assilent as a little nun, enjoying everything, 
but too happy to talk. Once a troop of quails ran 
across the road, and often a squirre! dashed up a tree 
and chattered at them from the branches, or a splen- 
did red-headed woodpecker walked slowly up a 
mossy old trunk too intent upon his business to no- 
tice them. Whenever the road came out upon a 
little clearing they could see the gorges below them 
all a flame of glowing color, and the air was full of a 
sweet spicy smell from the hemlocks and the dry 
leaves along the roadside. They met but one per- 
son in all the way, a farmer with a load of apples. 
Mr. Nerton tossed him a quarter of a dollar, and the 
farmer emptied a basket of apples among the chil- 
dren. Shy little Betty would hardly have ventured 
to pick up asingle apple, but one of the biggest boys 
tossed three beauties into her lap and scowled at her 
so she did not dare to even thank him, but ate her 
apples and smiled up at Hugh. It was ten o'clock 
when they reached the chestnut mdge, a long belt of 
trees set among the oaks us if they had been planted 
foragarden. The leaves that looked so golden in the 
distance were thin and scanty when you came near 
them, but the branches were fairly bristling with great 
clusters of burrs and the children’s keen eyes were 
quick to find where the brown nuts had rattled down 
to the short thick grass below. Mr. Norton brought 
out a long flexible pole from the wagon and thrashed 
the loaded boughs, while Hugh climbed the trees 
and used ashort club with such vigor that the ground 
was soon covered with nuts. Letty joined in the 
general scramble with a good will. Her tough little 
fingers did not mind the sharp needles at all, and by 
noon her basket was nearly filled. 

“Oh, how many!” sighed little Kitty Carson, look- 
ing sorrowfully at her tender fingers and the little 
handful of nuts in her basket. 

“I'll help you,” said Betty, *‘ my fingers are strong,” 
and she set her own basket away contentedly and 
helped Kitty until Mr. Norton called them together 
for dinner, and then all at once she remembered that 
she had no dinner and that she was hungry; not just 
a little hungry, but very hungry indeed. She did not 
see Hugh anywhere and she thought she would run 
away and find him, but Kitty called out, “Sit by me, 
Betty; you shall have one of my turnovers; a regular 
mince turnover,” and before she knew it she was 
pulled down with the rest around the great flat rock 
where some of the boys had ligited a fire to roast 
potatoes and chestnuts. Such fun as it was. There 
were plenty of potatoes and they passed them all 
around on sharp sticks, and Betty thought she never 
tasted anything so delicious. She nibbled at ber turn- 
over, to make it last as long as possible, but all at 
once Mr. Norton said, 

“Why, where is my little girl? She was to have 
her dinver with me,” and he filled her lap with nice 
white bread ana butter, cold chicken, and doughnuts, 
Best of all, the big basket proved to have a generous 
supply of such juicy pears as grew nowhere else but 
in Mr. Norton's garden, and Betty actually had two 
of them. 

“Why don’t you eat them?” asked Kitty as Betty 
tucked them away in her basket. 

“One is for my mother, and one is for the baby,” 
whispered Betty very shyly, with her round face as 
red as a rose. 

“Then I'll send the baby one of my cookies,”’ said 
little Kitty, and so she did. 

There was a tall girl ou the other side of Betty with 
very funny eyes that seemed to look straight at each 
other, and were always laughing as if they had some 
joke between them that they did not intend to tell. 
Betty thought she was looking away down the moun- 
tain but all at once she put a great square of sponge 
cake into her basket and said : 

“That 1s for the baby too. I dare say she is cross 
and ugly, and torments your life out.” 

“Oh indeed,” said Betty, “our baby is not cross, 
and I love him dearly.” 

* Oh it’s a boy, is it?’ said the girl; “ well, then, he 
shall have this bun; that is for not being a girl. Girls 
are such cry babies.” 

Betty looked at her with her eyes full of wonder, 
but she could not tell whether she were making fun 
of her, or indeed if she were looking at her at all, so 
she only thanked her in her grave old-fashioned way. 

Hugh came back with his pockets stuffed with nuts. 
He had eaten his bread and meat, and gone further 
down the mountain while they were at dinner. His 
lips were purple with the stain of frost grapes, and 
most of the boys insisted upon going to gather some; 
but they did not find them very palatable after their 
dessert of pears, and soon came back. Then more 
nuts were beaten down, and at last, with every bag 
and basket filled, they were ready to return. Nobody 
had paid much attention to Betty, but she was so shy 
and quiet she only wanted leave to squeeze herself 
into the very smallest possible corner, and enjoy all 
the happiness of the day. She listened to the noisy 
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aik, laughed softly at the funny stories, hugged her 
\ittle basket, and smiled to herself at the thought of 
what she was bringing to her mother and the baby. 

“ You may keep the little basket, to remember the 
day by,” said Mr. Norton as he set Betty down by the 
gate exactly where he had found her. Little Kitty 
called out, “‘ Good-by, Betty!" and all the boys and 
girls shouted ‘* Good-by, Betty!" until the neighbors 
ull came to the doors and windows to see what was 
the matter. 

If Betty had brought home a million of dollars in 
her basket I do not believe she would have felt any 
richer than she did in dividing her treasures. 

* Only there was one thing I couldn't bring home,” 
said Betty, “and that was the good time: nobody 
ever, ever had such a good time.” 

“T think you have brought some of it home,” said 
her mother, “1 can see it in your eyes.” 

Afterwards waoen the baby sat on the floor nibbling 
u cooky, Betty asked, 

“ Did he trouble voua great deal, mother, and make 
you carry him about?” 

“ No, indeed,”’ said her mother, “he knew better. 
When he really found you were not here he sat on 
the tloor and amused himself with his playthings. I 
almost think, Betty, we might manage to let you go 
to school this winter.” 

That was the crowning joy of Betty's day, and when 
she laid her happy head on her pillow and thoughtit 
ull over, it seemed to her that such{a wonderful day 
had never come to any one before; yet it began like 
any other day. 


THE PATCHWORK PARTY. 
QE ERAL of you I find have worked diligently to 
'/ complete the unfinished chapter of Bible history, 
and no two with precisely the same results. The best 
one came from Birmingham, Conn., but as “Cc. C. C."’ 
isa little older than the rest who sent answers you will 
think thatall right. Here is her versien: 
THE CHAPTER IN BIBLE HISTORY FINISHED. 

“The first man, whose name was Adam, had three 
sons. His first home was the Gurden of Eden, but 
because of disobedience he was driven out of it. By 
reason of the great sin of the world God sent a flood 
to destroy it. Only Noah and his family were saved, 
and that by means of an ark. There afterwards lived 
a faithful man named Abraham, whom God directed 
to a beautiful plain in which to live. Here lived also 
Jacoh, the father of Joseph, who was sold into slavery. 
All God's people followed him into Egypt, where the 
king afterward oppresacd them. They were led out 
of bondage by Moses and into the Promised Land by 
Joshua. Here they were ruled by twelve judges and 
afterward by 3, 19 and 20 kings. A grand temple was 
built by Solomon. After this the people sinned and 
were carried away oy captivity. Among the cap- 
tives we have learn of Daniel and the three who 
were true to God in great trial. We now come to the 
time in which Jesus was born in Bethichem. Aftera 
wonderful life he died on the croas to save us; was 
buried and rose again, Among his faithful followers 
were Peter and John, who with ethers received the 
baptism of the Holy Sptrit, and went about preaching 
the gospel. The Bible ends with a book written by 
John, * the beloved disciple.’ 

M. ©. W., Windsor, Conn.; J. FE., Saginaw City, 
Mich.; Lottie A. Lacey, Southport, Conn., and Nora 
Milner, of Griffin, Ga., also took the trouble of send- 
ing their chapters to me, but there were a great many 
who thought they had not written them out well 
enough, and more who had help and were too up- 
right to claim honors they did not deserve. 


ABOUT BEES. 

You print ever so many letters from boys, but don't 
print any from girls. May-be you havn't gotany little 
girls in your office to write any for you, or any place. 
Well, I will write one for you and you can print it if 
you want to. I wish you would. 

There was a letter in your paper a while ago about 
a boy named Rex. I think that’s a queer name, 
don't you? I asked my papa what Rex meant and he 
said that’s what ships are when they run on the rox, 
only he said that wasn't the way to spell it, and so I 
looked in the dick; then that makes me think, I'm 
so glad the right way to spell the name of that big 
book is dickshunary, because I think Dick is ever so 
much nicer than Richard and, besides, richardshunary 
would be so hard topronounce. Well, | looked where 
papa said and the right way to spell rex 18 w-r-e-c-k-s, 
and so I suppose the right way to spell rox is wrocks, 
only I didn’t look for that.* Only I think that boy 
had better learn how to spell his own name before he 
wants to write any more letters; don’t you? 

One day I was making out a square word puzzle 
and I asked my uncle how to spell * roste,”’ "cause we 
had roste beef for dinner, don’t you know, and I 
thought that would be a good word to have in the 
puzzle; and then he asked me how to spell write, of 
course I knew now to spell that—w-r-i-t-e. So I sup- 
pose the right way to spell roste is w-r-o-s-t, only that 
seems to me almost the worst way Lever saw. That's 
the only word I've got in the puzzle yet, but if Il ever 
get it done I'm going to send it to the Christian 
Union. 

Wrecks said he lived in a house, but I don’t think 
there’s anything very funny about that. I know lots 

©’ people that do that, and I do too; only our house 


is in Brooklyn and my crandpa owns it. He says it’s over the little crowd, but did not seem to find what 


got a morgage on it. 
I went up en the roof one day to see it but couldn't 
see any morgage there; nor anything else except 
some snow. But doctor (that’s grandpa) says it’s only 
a little morgage and may-be that’s why I couldn't 
find it. When it gets real warm Susie and Liz and 
Maggie and I are all going up there to look for it 
again. Wego to school—Susie and I—and are in the 
same class. I brought home my report book one day 
and my uncle wanted to write to the teacher in it, in 
the place for “ remarks,’ and when I asked him what 
he was going to write he said he was “ going to ask 
her if she liked cheese."’ That's not what you write 
in the remarks, is it? He says that’s what lordun- 
dreary likes, and so dorats when it's toasted, and 
welshmen or something like that he said. I do’ 
know. But then, | was going to write you some- 
thing about bees, wasn’t I’ I guess I'll have to let 


that be until next time. Good bye, 
MAMIE. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE FLOWERS. 


OR several mornings last summer a reporter of 

“The World” found it necessary to cross the Des- 
brosses street ferry, from Jersey City to New York, 
atan early hour. Upon each of these occasions he 
observed a short, broad-shouldered young man, with 
round, good-humored face, clear gray eyes and curly 
yellow ,hair seated carelessly on the railing of the 
boat, near the bow, upon the side sacred to gentle- 
meu who smoke, puffing away contentedly ata short 
briar-wood pipe, blackened with long service. But it 
was not the pipe nor the man who smoked it that first 
attracted the reporter's attention. It was ua huge bou- 
quet of bnght but cheap flowers, which the young 
man invariably carried in his right hand. He did not 
seem to be particularly fond of flowers either. He 
was never observed to look at them with any especial 
admiration, he never smelled of them and he carried 
the flowers in an awkward way, head downwards, as 
though the bunch were a heavy-headed club. As soou 
as the boat strvck the landing, and the intricate iron 
gate had been shut up like a fan, he would leap lightly 
down from his perilous perch on the rail and walk 
briskly up one of the cross-town streets. 

What a young man, who was evidently going to 
his daily work, wanted of a bouquet of flowers as 
large as a cabbage, and which he carried as one would 
naturally carry that useful but uninteresting veg- 
etable, by the stalk, puzzled the reporter. One morn- 
ing he leaned carelessly over the rail of the ferry-boat, 
next to the unconscious cause of all his unsatisfied cu- 
riosity, and inhaled the mingled perfume of his pipe 
and flowers. When the boat had made her landing the 
Flower Bearer, as he had been dubbed in defauit of 
any other name, walked rapidly away in his accus- 
tomed manner, and the reporter followed him ata safe 
discance for observation. Soon aregionu given up to 
malodorous and forbidding tenement-houses was 
reached, and before half a block had been traversed 
a bare-legged little girl, quiltiess of any head-cover- 
ing save her tangled hair, who stood at the next cor- 
ner and seemed to be a sentinel! on duty, set upashrili 
shout and rap rapidly towards the young man, erying 
at the top of her voice: 

Year'e comes; year comes the man with the flow- 
ers!" and at her call appeared innumerable children. 
Ragged and. dirty little urchins they were, rising from 
damp areas, rushing around corners, scrambling from 
dark alleys, tumbling out of dark hallways, and all 
scampering like mad to be first to meet the Flower 
Bearer. 

“Oh, mister,” said the bare-legged, tangle-haired 
little girl who had acted as sentinel, “gimme me the 
purtiest flower y'ev got, cause Il seen ye furst. Please 
won't ye, mister 

The young man had stopped by this time, and was 
surrounded by a motley throng of scrambling chil- 
dren of allages from twelve years old down toa 
little chap who toddled around the outskirts of the 
crowd upon his little bow-legs, reaching up a pudgy, 
grimy fistand petitioning for a ‘“‘fowa;" while his 
big sister, who had deserted him, stood in the center 
of the press and called for her flowers with all the 
importunity of an Arab demanding backsheesh. 

“Now, young ‘uns,”’ said the young man, with a 
broad smile on his good-natured face, * play fair, and 
don’t snatch. Don't one of you snatch.” 

“Oh, no, sir; we won't, sir,’’ chorused the children. 

* Here, Goliah,"’ said he, with a laugh. to the tod- 
dler who owned the pudgy fist, “‘ you shall have the 
first one, because if I don’t give you one right off 
you'll just let your strength out and rob some of these 
little girls."’ Goliah shut his diminutive fist tightly 
about the stem of the flower, and if he did not appre- 
ciate the joke he did the gift. 

“Now, Nan good for nothing, as you saw me first 
I'll give you the second flower,” said he, handing the 
tow-headed sentinel a flaming sword of gladiolus. 

“Thank’ee, sir,”’ said Nan, marching out of the 
crowed with her sword at her shoulder. 

** And, Mose, you can take this,"’ said he, handing a 
flower to a sturdy red-shirted little fellow. 

“ And Jennie this, and Charlie this, and Molhe this,”’ 
continued he, evidently inventing names as he went 
along until all the ragged crowd was supplied. 
When he had finished he still had one large, bright 
flower in his hand, which he appeared to have 
reserved carefully to the last. He castja quick glance 


I don't know what that is, hut | 


he wanted. “ Where's the Little ‘Un’ asked he at 
inst. 

‘She's sick, sir: her back’s took worse. -aid Nan 

His jolly face clouded. “I saved this flower for 
her,” said he. 

‘** Please, sir, ll take it to her if you'll let me,’ said 
Nan, eagerly. 

“Yes, you may,” said he, soberly. “I know 
would miss it. And tell her I hope she will be well 
enough to come and get it for herself next Monday 
morning. Good-bye."’ 

“Good-bye, sir,” and “Thank ye, sir,” 
the children, as he passed on. 

The reporter joined him at the next block, and 
spoke of what he had seen. 

“Oh, that’s nothing, sir," was the blushing 
“The flowers kind of pleases ‘em, you know. I'm 
sure I don’t know why they should. I never cared 
much for bokays myself.” 

“How did you happen to think of giving flowers 
to the children, then?’ 

“It come about very natural, sir. One day I was 
a walking along in a big hurry, being a little late for 
my work, when I saw a handsome woman, dressed 
beautifully, and carrying a bunch of pretty flowers, 
just ahead of me. A little girl, the same I call Nan 
the Good for Nothing, ran up to her and said: * Miss, 
won't you please give mea flower? The lady didn't 
give her a tlower, and Nan looked as though she felt 
so bad about it that I turned to her and said: ‘Sis, 
if you'll be here to-morrow morning at seven o'clock 
[ll give you a whole bunch of flowers.’ She said she 
would, and sure enough she was on band, and half a 
dozen other young ones. I divided the flowers up 
among ‘em, and they all seemed so glad to get ‘em 
that I got into the habit of bringing a bunch over for 
‘em every morning. They know just when to look 
for me now, and the crowd grows bigger every time. 
lfexpect [ll have to get a cart to carry my flowers 
before long,’ with a laugh. 

“Why do you call the tow-headed little girl Nan 
the (iood for Nothing 

“Oh, that’s a notion of mine. She reminded me of 
Nan in the play, you know. I make up names for’em. 
There's little Mose; he always wears a red shirt and 
walks so gallus like that I always think of Mose who 
an with the machine. Then there's the Little One- 
she’s sick now—who always puts me in mind of a 
little woman I onceread of. She's hump-backed, and 
has long vellow hair just like the gir! in the book.” 

* Your work ts benevolent, and vou deserve much 
thanks.”’ 

“Much obliged to you, sir, but I do it because it 
seems somehow to make the iuttle fellers feel good, 
and as to the thanks, sir, 1 get plenty of ‘em every 
morning; but I must hurry on, or I'll be late tomy 
work. Good morning.” 

Thus the mystery of the Flower-Bearer was solved. 
—{New York World. 
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Pujsles. 


Contributiona to thia Department muat alioaus be accompanied 
by solutions or answers. 


Some HIDDEN PLACES. 

1. The noise alarmed Alice until she discovered it was Isabe! 
fustening the door. 

2. We were much interested in the came until the ball fetl 
on Donald's head, and then we thought best to depart. 

3. I could not release her myself, but I called until I was 
nearly exhausted, and finally heip came in the person of the 
gardener. 

4. Mary replied, “If you please, a portfolio would be most 
acceptable and very useful.” 

5. He was employed for three days to mark and number 
linen at the hotel. AGNES LER. 

A Worp Sor are. 
A great person. 
Level. 

A dance. 


Single. RoODNEY. 


SYNCOPATIONS. 

1. Syncopate something used in ship-building, and leave 
something armies do. 
2. Syncopate a long cut, and leave an ornamental belt. 
. Synecopate a girl's name, and leave a month. 
. Syncopate a tribe. and leave a cup. 
. Syncopate austere, and leave a new mixture of old mat- 
ARTHUR C, 


A Drop Vowt. 
-m-ng th- p-tf-lis -m --r w-y. 
Th- b-st -f -s w-lk bi-ndl-; 
-m-n, b- w-ry ! w-tch -nd pr-y, 
-nd j-dg- y--rbr-th-r k-ndl-. 
H-Ip b-ck h-s f--t, -f th-v h-ve sl-d, 
N-rec--nt h-m st-ll y--r d-bt-r: 
P-rh-ps th- v-ry -r-ng h- d-d 


H-s m-d- v--re-If th- b-tt-r. -L-c- C-R-. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCTOBER 31. 
ad Enigma.—Trunk, Turk, tan, rut, run, urn, nut. 
A Cross Word Eniqma.—Grape. 
A Word Squere.— A 
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An Easy Charade ,— Hoax (hoe—ax) 
A Hidden Diamond.— 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Von. No. 20. 


Far mt and Garden. 


OF WINTER. 
COLEMAN, 


THE BR 
WILLIAM 
Please to remember 
The sixth of November 
Snapping cold weather and frost. 

Guy FAWKeESs's little corner in gun- 
powder under the Parliament buildings 
Was not half so worthy of an embalming 
ditty as the remarkable weather of this 
remarkable season. Flardly had we 
ceased to Chait the praises of the frost- 
less fall when quick and sharp from his 
hiding place old Winter blew an icy 
breath, and the astonished world awoke 
this morning to see his white mantle 
flung over the earth and every tender 
thine grown ricid in death. No gentle 
preliminary droppings of the ther- 
mometer, with crispy white frosts on 
the low meadows, bui out of the balmy 
air and brilliant fires of a splendid 
gutumn we are tossed into the ice and 
snow of winter! 

Happy they who can flee unto stoves 
and radiators! bkven pigs and chickens 
can do what majestic trees cannot—run 
from the frost. There they stand, 
bravely lifting their boughs to heaven, 
but their beautiful garmenture of leaves 
has dropped suddenly to their feet at 
the touch of the frost-king, and like 
fair captives before a conqueror they 
seem to shiver and shrink from his gaze. 

What a litter of leaves under every 
horse-chestnut tree! Be they brown or 
green all have dropped at once to the 
earth and the walks are carpeted with 
them. Now shall the nut-burrs fly wide 
open and the long deferred nut harvest 
begin, save where impatient boys have 
already thrashed the trees. Sometimes 
other things tly open besides burrs. We 
once went up a tall walnut to thrash it. 
it was pay-day forthe nursery hands 
and we had the money drawn and ina 
pocket-book. It was quite bulky and 
interfered with a free clambering about 
the limbs. Calling to some one below 
to catch it we tossed the wallet down, 
without thinking that it was unfastened. 
The flaps tlew open, the greenbacks flew 
out and tives tens and twenties went 
sailing off on the breeze. Nut gathering 
Was at once suspended and all hands did 
their best to contract this suddenly ex- 
panded currency. We remained at our 
post to watch the flying notes and mark 
their final places of deposit. Under the 
treeand over the fence, and under bushes 
and along the hedge they dropped, but 
eager seekers went after them till all 
that were visible were caught and 
eounted. One five was missing and then 
along search ensued and at last it was 
found in the next vard nestled snug in 
the grass. But we shall never throw 
anything but specie from the top of a 
hickory tree again, and not even that if 
we are wise evouch to leave it below. 

But this wintry air is a sharp reminder 
to hurry up what work remains to do in 
yard and garden. The geraniums and 
tomato vines can be pulled up and hung 
in the cellar; the first to keep fer spring 
planting «if vou like big plants to set 
out) and the last in hope of some 
more ripe fruit before Christmas. It is 
a good time to transplant any hardy 
shrubs that you would like to have in 
new places and combinations. They will 
have masses of fibrous roots and will 
start off and grow finely next spring. 
Herbaceous perennials, both roots and 
bulbs, that have been long blooming in 
the same place, can be taken up and 
divided to good advantage, either to re- 
set, or, What is better, to give away to 
your neighbors who have none. Large 
trees can also be moved if carefully done, 
but it were better a month ago. As 
soon as the leaves are all off the trees, 
and the wind has blown them into the 
fence corners, go-to work and mulch 
everything. Even the hardiest things 
will thank you for it if we have light 
snow this winter, and tender, half hardy 
plants will live through rejvicing. Bed 
the roots of the vines about the porch, 
and the plot of fancy evergreens. Even 
tender roses can be carried safely 
through in this way; the tops will be 
killed but the leaves will save an inch or 


two of woud that will throne the bloom- 


ing shoots of next year. Put them over 
the grapevines and around the raspber- 
ries, On the strawberry beds too, but 


very, very lightly, or the green leaves 
will be blackened by spring. Indeed we 
are not sure but that a sedging of earth 
is better, leaving the leaves exposed. 
Give the asparagus beds and the rhubarb 
plants a generous dressing. 

Do up the pruning now, also. It is 
cold work in winter and nasty sloppy 
work in spring. Then, too, if great 
snow banks bury your garden as it did 
ours last wiuter, you won't be able to do 
it at all until late in the season. So prune 
out the grapevines, only leaving a little 
more wood than usual to allow tor pos- 
sible winter killing; cut out all the old 
wood and thin this year’s shoots of the 
raspberries and blackberries; thin the 
currant-wood (and by the way we should 
have said that currants and gooseberries 
ought to be planted in the tall as they 
start so early in the spring); thin out the 
fruit tree branches where they crowd or 
interlace each other, and prune back the 
dwarf trees to a few inches of this year's 
wood. 

No neat gardener requires a hint to 
clean up and burn or cart away all rub- 
bish of weeds, dead vines, stalks, etc., 
and to put away all loose stakes and 
trellises. Then if he has been wise 
enough to have accumulated a good sup- 
ply of fertilizing earth, as described in 
one of these papers, he cannot better 
conelude his season's labors than by 
throwing a generous shovelful about the 
roots of every plant that he possesses. 
It will keep them warm through the 
winter, and they will jump next spring. 
Then may be retire with a good con- 
science to his fireside, and while the 
hickory snaps and the snow flakes sift 
on the window pane, be may drop into 
his easy chair and dream of the Garden 
of the Future. 


SONTRACTS made for CLEARING HOUSES 
¢ OF ALL KINDS OF VERMLN. 


Terms: NO CURE, NO PAY. 
BR. ISAACSEN, No. # FULTON STREET, N. Y. 


WORTH YOUR ATTENTION. 


Just bought at a sacrifice by JOHN H. JOHN. 
STON, Jeweler, (0 Bowery, corner Broowe St, 
N. ¥.. the following goods, which will be suid at 
less than cost of importation or manufacturers’ 
prices. 


Cents’ Waitham Stem Winders. 
K Cases, 
** $70, $90, $100. 
Waitham Key Winders, #40, 


SD, OO, BD, . 
Waitham Key and Stem 
alc eS Winders, stiver.$20, 40, %. 
Swiss Key 11, 14, 

1s, 

Stem Wincers, #25to 
Ladies Watches, stem Wind. 

era, #50) to 125. 
Ke Winders, $25, a5. 40, 50 to 


Pair Carat Brillieants. Cost 
$1550. rice 
Pair 6 Carat Britiants. Cost 
$1500. Pre 
Pair Carat B Brilliants, Coat 
74. 


#375. 
Diamonds Pair Carat Brilliante, Coat 


Single Kings, $10 to 


£7 

cost $900. Urn and 5 

eces, tham make 
Tes $225. cust $450). 5 large 
SILVER Elegant Wedding in 
6, $5 to $20, that ovort double 
to cash paid for 
auplicate wedding presents of 


every descr: ptlion 
Pine aoe Kar-rings. ‘$8, $12, $15, $20, 


Sleeve Buttons, $4, $5, 


= 
Jewelry 4 Chains. 10 per pwt. 
1 


ra $1. per pwt. 
Scarf Pins and Rings. to $20. 
Penetis, $2 te $15 Spoctacios and 
Eye-gissses, $4, 

Cameo Rings, $5, 12, te 40, with 
Thamonds. 

Amethyst Rings, $4, 6. 8, 10, to (0, 
with Diamonos. 

Onyx Seal Kings, #, 6, 8, 10, to 
with Diamonds. 

Turqu: is Rings, $5, &, 10, 15, to $25, 
with Dramondas. 


Brace- 


RINGS 


PLATED Tea “ets, $42; usual price, oro. 
ea Sets, $4); usunl price $50 
WARE, Haskets. Cast: re, Urns, Pitchers, 


Gobleta, Cups, Forks and Spoons 
1D pre portion. 
Watches Sold by Instaliments. 
ARTICLES SENT C. EVEKYWHERE. 


Heater Mio. Comp2ny 


114 Leonard Street, 


Sole Manufacturers of 


PATENT WROUCHT IRON 
HEATERS, 


The “HEALTH” and “TUBULAR.” 


These furnaces, made of Heavy Wreucht 
Iren, firmly riveted at the seams, ure gas-tight, 
aurable, and economical, and cuntaini several 
times more beating surface than any ordinary tur- 
nace, give an abundance of mildly warmed air. 
send for descriptive pamphbiet and references. 
Estimates mave on application. Steam Heating 
Apparatus of every y. 
GOLD, Prea. Ww. WARNER, Treas. 


GIRLS tor tan 


CARPETS 


D KELLY, 


512 and 514 Eighth Ave, cor. 36th St., | 8 


AND 


414 Sixth Avenue, cor. 25th Street, 


nas just received and is fur saie, at prices 
never before equaled in the et: 


Velvet Carpet, from per} vad. 
Lh 


a0" Body Brussels, 

lw Three P ‘ly, 
4 List Carpet, 
mo Cloth, ae 


And an endiess variety of 
HUGS, MATS, MATTINGS, CRUMNB- 
CLOTHS, SHADES, CURTAINS, 
LINOLEUM, ETC., 


A splendid stock of 
Parlor, Chamber, Library, Dining 
Room and Kitchen Furniture. 


At prices which defy competiti n. 
Walnut Chamber Suites, from $30 00 
Parlor Suites, 7 pieces, “ 26 00 
Cottage Suites, 7 pieces, “ 16 00 
Walnut Bedsteads, 


“Bureaus, 
“  Washstands, 
“  Dressing-Cases, 


“Wardrobes, 
Buffets, Etageres, Hall Stands, Chiff- 
oniers, Secretaries, Desks, Lounges, 
Sofas, Mirrors. etc., etc. 


at corresponding prices. 


Country oroers pri mpt!y attended to. 
All goods packed and ed sree ef Charge. 


CARPETS 


AT RETAIL. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


SMVRNA CARPETS, BRUSSELS CARPETS, 
TAPESTRY CARPETS, THREE-PLY AND 
INGRAIN CARPETS, O1LL-CLOTHS, RUGS, &c. 


CEO. E.L. HYATT, 


273 CANAL. through to 31 HOWARD ST. 
BETWEEN BROADWAY & ELM 8ST. 


A. 


CO 
CORE 


SOOUS pure ‘suey 
QJNIAOVIE AHL 


S41 [lodg MONS 100 


TEAS REDUCED. 


OUR TERMS ARE THE BEST. 
Send for our New Reduced + rice List. 
THE GREAT AMERI. AN THA COMPANY, 
P.O. Box and 33 Vesey St., New York City. 


DITMAN’S SEA SALT 


Toe preduce real «en water at will, ie 
solve this salt in ordinary water. 14 
solution possesses all the hen ithegiving 
aquatities and tenic virtue~« of uateral 
water. while it i« free from the organic 
impurities ef the sart. anlie by d. 
wists geuernlly. A. TMAN. 

Broudway aud Imy me. N.Y. 


Shirts 30 to 50 Cts. 


SAVE YOUR MONEY 
Buy Printed Shirt Pattern Geoeda. 

We will send post paid to any P. O. adorces in 
the U.S. on receipt of enough Wameutta 
Bieached Cotton for a com plete verfect fitting 
Shirt. printed with guiding ines fur cutting any 
one of three sizes and two styles, We guarattee a 


Canada 


perfect n the Send f cyllar 
worn. F Tk > D SHIRT *PATIERN 60.."Port | 
Chester, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


EAUTIFUL E 
$. 


ROSES, suitable for 
BLOOM sens. safely by mail,postpaid. 5 
varieties, your choice,all labeled, for $1; 18 for $2, 
19 for $3; 26 for $45 35 for $5. For 10 cents each 
additional, one M ificent Premium Rose 
toevery dollar’s wort 1 ordered. Bond forour NEW 
GUIDE TO ROSE CULTU and choose 
from over 200 finest sorts. We ~~ osesa Great 
and are the largest Kose-growers in Amer- 
Refer to 100,000 customers in the United States 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO, 
ROSE-GROWERS, West Grove, Chester Co. Pa. 


ANSAS 


AND 


FREE HOMES. 


Kaneas display of products at Cencennial sur- 
seed all other states. MANSAS PACIFIC 
W. CO, offers largest body of good lands in 

“A at lowest pricesand best lenty 
of Grose tinnds FREE tor mesteads 
of * KANSAS PACTFIC HOMESTEAD 
uidress Land Commissioner, K. P. 
Salina. Kanen«, 


EXCELSIOR Double Sewn, 


t.irty Imimita Fret Sawing Patterus 
aud l’repared Wood, to the vu'noof 
A mew devico for ticiutenimng Sew, Pow- 
er D tiling attaciment, Wrench, Oil cup 
end driver, boo etroses per 

Mionts Gaws 3in thick. Price, 
SS com cased and board 

lars. 


Tce at Expr eapotic 

AL AMT. NGINT! 
Petier, to d ive ‘Le 


Ine Rerull Work 


nt ofatomn 
GEORGE Pann, 


Bew only, without Atischments, 89 00 


A GREAT OFFER 


dispose 100 PIANOS & oew and 
second-hand of first-class makers iocloding 
WATERS’ at lower prices for cash or Install- 
mentsorto let until paid for than ever before 
WATER" GRAND SQUAKE and 
PLANOGS A ORGANS UNCLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOL VENIE AND BOUDOLK are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pinnes 8150.7 1-3 
“2°? Stop 
850, 4 tops 858. 7 Stops 268. 8 Stops 675. 10 


offered, 


de S160 net used a venr. 


“tops $58. 12 stops 8100 cash, not used a year 
in perfect order ant warranted. LOCAL an 


TRAVELLING AGENTS WANTED. Illastrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount Trachera, 
Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS A SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Deniers, 40 bast nien square. N. VY. 


Winixfers, Churches ete, 


TESTIMONIALA, 


The New Vork Temes” Waters’ Orches- 
triin ‘hime Organ” te a beautifal iittie inetru- 
ment, simoly perfect. The chime of two and 
naif octave belis, and the artistic effects 
of being »-roduced bs the player are singular 

ne. 

The tone t« full, clear. and resonant. and a very 
interesting effect 's produced with the chime o/ 
bells. —Chrutian U'nion. 

The Waters’ Pianos are wel! known men = 
very best. We are epvabled to speak of 
instruments with confidence, frum personal A 
edge.—N. Y. Evangeltst. 

We can speak of the merits of the Waters’ 
Pianos from personal knowledge, as being of the 
very best quality. —Chriatian Intelligencer. 


PRICES REOUCED. 


THE 


MASON & HAMLIN 


ORCAN CO. 


have the pleasure of announcing that recent de- 
crease in cost of matertal and labor, and tncrease 
in manufacturing facilities, have enabled them to 
make a reduction tn their Catalogue prices of from 
to BO on earch Organ. (See Price Liat dated 
November, 1877.) 

Organs of their manufacture are acknowledged 
to stand at the bead of instruments of this class: 
havine merited and received thtehest Henersat 
all World's Exhibitions for ten veara. 


NEW STYLES, NOW READY, 


surpass previ: us oroductionsio musical excellence 
and beauty of cases. Sold for cash, or inatall- 
ments; or rented until reot pays. TIlustrated 
Catalogues and Reduced Price Lists (November, 
1877), sent free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN CO., 
IM Tremont St.. BOSTON ; % Union square. NEW 
YORK; Wabash Ave... CHICAGO. 


$3 PRINTING PRESS! coo 


Prnte Cards, Enveloves, &c., 
equal to any press. Larger sizes 
for large work. Do your own print- 
ing and advertising and sare money. 
Excelient spare bour amusement 
for old or young. OF it can be 
made business any 

where. 3c. stamp for large Catalogue to 
Ke! MEY Vitra... Meriden Conn. 


PRIZE MEDAL oF 
MERIT, CENTEN- 

NIAL EXHIBITION 
FOR ARTICLES 

MANUFACTURED 
UF METAL 


We ae to call at- 
tentin to (our) new 
Student Lamp. This 
lamp is readiy filled 
from the ceptre, castes 
no shadow, is ni kel- 
piuted in the best man- 
ner, perfectly ane 
fame. For 
ea) 
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PERSONAL. 


—A recent Organ Recital at the Lafayette 
Refoggped Church in Jersey city, by Mr. C. 
H mith, introduced to the public a new 
and excellent Soprano, Miss Celestine Roz- 
sanyi, who created a most favorable impres- 
sion. 

—Anna Dickinson is reported to be seriously 
ill of congestion of the brain atthe residence 
of Mrs. General Chatfleld of Elizabeth, N. J. 

—George MacDonald is to spend part of the 
coming winter in Italy. 

—Gen. Franz Sigel has bought a farm in Pike 
county, Pennsylvania, where he is going to 
educate two of his sons as farmers. 

~—Mrs. Senator Morton is to live at New 
Haven, Conn., until her youngest son finishes 
his college course at Yale. 

—Miss Smiley will go to Europe for the 
winter. 

~The deer recently shot on ‘the banks of 
Lake Saltonstall, near New Haven, Conn., is 
said to have been one which was let loose by 
the Rev. W. H. H. Murray from his farm at 
Guilford, Conn., early in the autumn. 

—The Rev. Frank Russell of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., lost by fre on the morning of Oct. 27, 
his bouse and al! its inanimate contents, inclu- 
ding a valuable library. 

—Mr. Salvent is the architect who is to 
superintend the repairs on Inverary Castle 
rendered necessary by the late fire. 

—Garibaildi bas taken umbrage at the Min- 


istry and won't go to Rome although his 


health might be better there than at Caprera. 
~The queen dowager of Saxony died at 
Dresden, Nov. 8, aged 76. 
—Nearly two bunodred guests met Rev. &. F. 
Smith,author of * My Country, ‘tis of Thee,” 


at the residence of Hon. Horatio King, Wash- 
last week. Ur. Smith is a very 
pleasant looking old gentleman, though bv no 
means venerable enough in appearance to be 
the autbor of so old a lyric, which, it appears 


ington, D. C., 


he composed when a theological student at 
Andover. 


MY NATIVE LAND. 


We wander far o er land and sea, 
We seek the old and new. 
We try the lowly and the great, 
The wany and the few 
O'er states at hand and rea!ms remote, 
With curious quest we roam, 
But find the fairest spot on earth 
Just in our native bome. 


We hold communion, bigh and sweet, 
With men, in ancient lore; 

By day, by night, wih reverent eyes, 
O’er volumes o d we pore; 

But Rome, and Greece, and Orient lands, 
Aod heroes far away, 

Great in their times, still lack the charm 
That lights our own to-day. 


We seek for landscapes, fair and grand, 
Seen through sweet summer haze, 

Nlelvetia'’s mountains, piled with snow, 
Italia’s sunset rays; 

And lake, and stream, and crag, and dell, 
And new and fairer flowers ; 

We own them rich, and fair; but not 
More grand, more fair than ours. 


With solewn air we tread where trod 
The feet of ancient men, 

And fill old palaces and courts 
With echoing sounds again ; 

Temple and forum. bath and arch, 
Unearthed, in glory stand, 

These with admiring gaze we view, 
But crave our native land. 


We hear with joy the golden speech 
Of men of high renown, 

We see with praise the jeweled wealth 
Of scepter, mace and crown; 

But dearer far the golden words 
That made a people free ; 

And crown and scepter pale before 
A nation's liberty. 


Ob land where saint and pilgrim came. 
With loftiest purpos. fraught, 

Nurtured in hardship, toil and faith, 
Ob land Divinely taught, 

As streams the light from headland tower, 
Guide o'er the stormy sea, 

So hope, to all the oppressed, beams forth, 
Dear native land, from thee. 


He is now, and has been for years, 
Professor of Theology in Newton Theological 
Seminary. The following hymn, written by 
Dr. Smith for the occasion, was read by him: 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO. 


ARB OFFERING 


CREAT BARCAINS 


DINNER AND TEA SETS, 


Glass and Fancy Articles, 


Dinner Set, Blue Dresden Pattern, $33. 
Decorated Tea Sets, $1. 
White French China Dinner Sets, 830. 
Decerated French China Dinner Sets, 
$30 to $95. 


HAVILAND FAIENCE 


FOR WEDDING GIFTS, &c. 


No. 747 Broadway, New York 


THE NEW YORK LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. 


After a most thorough and exhaustive 
examination of the affairs of the New 
York Life Insurance Company of this 
city, the State Superintendent of Insur- 
ance makes the glowing report which'> 
published on another page. In the:«: 
days of nervous apprehension in respect 
to the safe management and stability of 
our financial instivutions, it is very grat- 
ifying to chronicle one concerning the 
conduct of which there is absolutely no 
criticism. It has been economical in its 
expenditures, most careful in its invest- 
ments, judicious in its insurances and 
the business involving millions upon 
millions has been managed by the great 
corporation with the skill and integrity 
of a private firm. 

The system of book-keeping is declared 
to be perfect, and all proper checks are 
provided to guard policy-holders from 
losses by any possible abuses of trusts. 
The report says: 

“ Judged by the hardest test that could be 
applied under the law, and with every doubt- 
ful item eliminated from their resources, the 
net surplus, as shown by the detailed state- 
ment of thisCompany, which follows, amounts 
to $5,962, 79 

“ This exhibit clearly etablishes the fact 
that where a Life Insurance Company is 
honestly, ably and prudently managed. there 
is no occasion to force a showing of solvency 
by including in its assets prospective value 
of real estate, and excesses of premium pay- 
ments to be received. 

“ For the reasons above given, the Superin- 
tendent has no hesitation in stating that this 
wreat Corporation is entitled to public confi- 
dence and its officers to his warmest com- 
mendation.” 

The total assets are 833,199,869, the 
total liabilities $26,982,742, and the sur- 
plus is as already stated. 

Such a report is a monument of honor 
to the Company, and we take pleasure 
in adding our commendation to the nu- 
merous plaudits which the New York 
Life Insurance Company and its officers 
are everywhere receiving. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


CUSHIONS, Feathers, Hed- 
Poriage and Mattresseen, of grades 
LE's, Cupal Street. New Vork. 


BUCKEYet BELL 
Est.b) ‘ini 

Superior Bells of Copper and mounted 
with the beet Lotery Hangings, for Church. . 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fir 
Alarms. Tower Clocks etc. Fully Werrented 

liiestrated Catalogue seat Free. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Manufactare a supert 
attention given Cc pae cH ‘BELLA. 


liiusetrate?d Catalogue sen 


at 


C.F. A. HINRICHS, 


31 to 33 Park Place, 
Up STAIRS), New Veork. 
Largest, Choicest Assortment 
Real Bronze, Marbie Clocks and 
Artistic Bronzes, Antique Brass 
Goods, Bohemian Class, Parian, 
Majolica, Cien, Dresden and other 
China, Class Tableware and 
other fancy goods ever imported 
by the above now open for sale. 
Suitable for Wedding, Birthday, 
and Holiday Presents, at Moder- 

ate Prices to suit the times. 


BENSON'S 


fFAPCINE 


POROUS PLASTER. 


An improvement on the ordinary Porous Pias- 
ter. The Manufacturers received the highest and 
only Award of Merit given to Porous Plasters at 
the Centennial. Acts quicker than other Porous 
Plssters. Relieves pain at once, and cures where 
other piasters wil! not even relieve. For the relief 
and cure of Lame Back, Rheumatism, Sciatica, 
Stubborn Colds, Affections of the Spine and Kid- 
pey*s, BENSON'S CAPCINE PLASTER Is the beet 
Remedy ever invented. Sold everywhere. Price 
25 cents. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


LANTERNS SND STEREUP- 


opposite Metropo ten. Stereoscopes and Views. 


4 Frames. Albums. 
Photographs of celebrities. Phot Trans- 
ot eraopbic Materta's. 


parencies eaves 
Awarded first premium at Vienna Phitadelphia 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE ORNAMENT 


MANUFACTURING CO., 
No. 73 ALLEN STREET, near GRAND, NEW YORK, 


Have on hand and are daily adding to their Extensive Stock a'! the desirable and pleasing Artic'es for 
the decorat! n of the Christmas Tree. Patentees for the Combination Solid Ball, superwr to the Giass 
ail. Special inoucements te Sanday-Sch ols and Churches. send fur Price- List. 
7 Don't forget the Number: 73 ALLEN STREET, N.Y. Geo. Hirschberg, Agent. 


“Before Purchasing Paints or Roofing, send for Reduced Price List of 


ASBESTOS MATERIALS. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


No. 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


The most extensive manufacturers in the world of HOUSE PAINTS, FIRE-PROOF PAINTS 
ROO PAINT ROOFING, STEAM PIPE and BOILER COVERIN 7s, Steam Pack- 
ing, re, Acid and Water-proot Coatings, Cements, Sheathings, &c. 


READY FOR USE. EASILY APPLIED BY ANY ONE. 


These articles sre superior in quality and durability to any others for simiiar purposes, and are in 
use by thousands of the most prominent Merchants, Manufacturers, Builders, and Rai! Road Com- 
panies in thisc ,untry. Liberal inducements to General Dealers, and Large Consumers. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATED CAT E“, PRICE LISTS, Ac. 


Also for sale by PHILADELPHIA BRANCH, 1 Arch St.; DOWNIE. TRAINER & Co.. Boston; M. M. 
BucK & Co., St. Louis: C. A. PARKER & Co., New Orleans; THOMPSON & UPsoN, San Francisco. 


BUY 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 


SUCH AS 


Switches, Braids, Chatelaines, Curls, Frizzes, Invisible Waves, Wigs, 


&c., trom 


H. JULIAN, 301 Canal Street, two doors from Broadway, N. Y. 


IT PAYS, BECAUSE, 


4 RST imports direct from Europe al! his Hair Materials. 
CUND.—He bas no exorbitant rents to pay in the tashionable up-town streets, but remains in 
his aa quarters, where be has been established tor 15 SEA 
THIRD.—He bas no stylish!y dressed and expensive clerks tu pay. These necessarily add 3 per 
cent te the c et of the goods. 
FOUKTH,—He superintends the manufacturing himself.so as to ensure and guarantee certain 


satiafuctiv 
eet 4a the Cheapest and Most Reliable House. 


Circular and Price List free. SEND FOR IT, stating where you saw this advertisement. Goods 
sent, (.0.D.. (ree of charge, subject to examination. If not approved can be returned at my expense. 


Copyrighted 1877. By tue Jaewerny Co. 


GRAND EXTRAORDINARY OFFER. 


Owing to the financial depression in thi« country ~_ Furepe we are now a! le with the 
abuudant resources at our command to im ort gomds at low 
prices. We propose hereafter to d wi th consumers selling (nem at the 
game rices we have heretofore charg: d (ue je Our area exactly as rep- 
rescuted. We offer a Hunting Case (eeneva W atch, correct time heepe (rach one 
ruaranteed In perfect runping order), cases made of composition metal (the beat 
imitation of goid knewn). with handsome chain for $7. The iliastration given is & 
an exact representation of this watch and chain, exeept that the watch is larger 
than here «chown, it being full Gents We also offr a Ladies’ Hunting Case 
(ieneva Watch, same composition cases, ia perfect running order, with a beantiful 
Matinee (pera chaia attached, «lide st with pearls, bandsomely engraved, for E 
$4, complete. We also have a quantity of cases without works, Geut« size, which § 
we will ft up with a genui :¢ American Waltham Nickle movement, Patent Lever 
bull Jewelled, together with the elecant vest chain shown in the engraving, for 
“G12. This is an opportunity to buy reliable goods at prices never before offered 
Any of the abeve watches sent by mail in a registered package, or by ¢x- 5 
press, to apy part of the Uuited States, free of charge, upou receipt of © 


price, FRANELIV JEWELRY CO. 703 Bennett Phi'a.. Pa 


K.—Mammeth tllustrated catalocue, iu<trating cvery 


LG we mauufacture, seut free ou application. 


ALL ARE DELIGHTED. 

Everybody 
can use it, 
Ladics and 
children make 
tho Finest 
scroll Work 


Price with Dri:|, 
without 


with it: Pans, 
Card Recelvers, &c 


Buy a Bracket Saw for your boy orgirl. It will keep them home and+«mployed. They 
cap EARN MONEY with it. Twenty-five Fancy Designs, and Four Saw Blades with each 
machine. It is built eatirely of Lron ; is of Neav Design and Nicely Finisned ; an ornament 


fur any house. 
SHIPMAN «& BINDER, 
Manufacturers of the Centeonial Bra ket Saw, and publishers of Patterns and Designs. 


107, 109 and 111 Water Street, RO ESTER, N. Y. 


[?"Everybody! Send your address on Peosatc!t Card, for an Iiustrated Catalogue. 
Vith this Mechire we challenge the weor'd. 


Watches. Watches. ‘Watches. | 


THE E}.EC GOLD WATCH CO., 
Ne. 117 Fa lio N. Ves are now offering 
their hands: me Electro Gold Ste m-winding Wateh- 
esat Fifteen Dellars cach. These Watches have 
all the latest improvements. soquring po key 
either for winding or setting the nds. We are 
manufacturing a Key winding Watch, bunting 
case, gents’ aud ladies’ sizes. at Twelve Dollars 
each. These Watches have the very best ancher 
movements, and are warranted accurate and reli- 


able. They are ual im all respects in Dura- 
and Nme-keeping to higher-priced 
tches. he Cases are made of Nicke! Compo- 


and with a thickness of Gold utside 
ana inside, by our new Electro process, which in- 
sures the Gold to wear from 5 to |0 years, and 
have the same appearance as the finest Svlid Gold 
Watches at one.third the cost. They are packed 
in a handsome Morues: » Case, and sent to any part 
of the country, O. D., with privilege of examin- 
ing before taking. Address F.C. MILL ao & CO., 
ll} Fulton Street. New York. P.O. Box 3/2. 


BREAKFAST. LUNCH ANO TRAVELLERS, DEFIES aaa 
COMPETITION. SOLD BY ALL LEADING GRE@CERS*’ 


Large discount to HOSPITALS, SEMINARIES 
SCHOOLS and RELIGIOUS SOCISTIES. 


BOYS MEN, LOOK 


Self. tink’e Press$16 
Presses @3 to @150, 
10e. for 135 Page Book 
Prewes, Type, &c., 
ted and worth @1. 
GORHAM & CoO. 
Boston, Muss. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


Types. “@trong Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Chases. 
Presses, etc. r Evaravers. 

Vachiniete. 
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Git and Wisdom. 


A LITTLE girl who had great kindness 
of heart for all the animal creation saw 
a hen preparing to gather her chickens 
under her wings, and shouted earnestly, 
“Oh, don’t sit down on those beautiful 
little birds, you great ugly rooster !"’ 


He was a dapper young man, and had 
been detailed by a moruing party, of 
which he was a member, to look after 
the lunch basket. “How much for 
pickles?’ he asked, as he entered a vil- 
lage grocery store. “Two cents a piece is 
the regular price,’’ responded the mer- 
chant, *“‘but there is one with the end 
bitten off, which you can have for one 
cent.” 


AT the Criminal Court yesterday a 
colored man stoutly pleaded not guilty 
toa charge of burglary, and, as he had 
no money, Judge Jones beckoned 
towards ene of the young and rising 
counsellors preseut and remarked : 

“Mr. —, l appoint you to defend the 
prisoner.” 

The colored burglar rolled his eyes 
with horror when he heard the name of 
the hero of a hundred convictions men- 
tioned in connection with his case, and 
eagerly cried: 

“No, Jej, no. I guess not. I pleads 
guilty if yer don’t make it more’n two 
years in de pen.”’ 

The prisoner was sentenced accord- 
cordingly, and the young lawyer tallied 
one more lost case.—{Pittsburg Com- 
mercial. 


AN exquisite, leading adog by astring, 
lounged up to the ticket office window 
of a railway station last week, and in- 
quired : ** Must l—aw take a ticket fora 
puppy?” He was naturally both sur- 
prised and annoyed when the ticket 
seller answered in a slightly bewildered 
tone, after a moment’s reflection: * No, 
you can travel as an ordipary person.” 


The cold wind will breeze, 
And the pipes they will freeze, 
And what will the plumber do then’ Poor 
thing 
Charge! Chester, charge! 
—[World(N. Y.) 


Little Jack Hérner 
Sat in a corner, 
Trving his pipes to thaw. 
He burnt off his thumb; 
Then sent for a phlumb- 
Er, who quickly discovered the flaw. 
—{ World (N. Y.). 


A LITTLE boy of this city who writes 
to his ‘‘fren Jimmy” that he is coing to 
run away from school and be an editor 
thus closes his letter: ** Tel yore sister 
Katy that | don’t hav nothin moar to do 
with that Jinks gurl, an 1 am troo to 
her. I wont git prowd and forgit her if 
I do be an edytur, nor you neether 
Jimmy, if yore fokes is pore an ornery. 

“ Yores Truley, JOHNNY.” 
—[Des Moines (Iowa) Register. 

THE following squib is in circulation 
in unorthodox somety in Rome. It 
takes the form of a dialogue, the parties 
to which are Pasquino and Marforio, 
who thus discourse : 

* What do you hear of the Pope?’ 

“Rumore”’ (rumors.) 

“What says the rumor?’ 

“That the Pope is kept a prisoner.” 

“By whom ?’’ 

“ Take away the first letter of rumore, 
and you know it.”’ 

““Umore’ (by his humor or caprice.) 
And is the imprisonment a heavy one ?” 

“Take away one letter.”’ 

“*More’ (he will die in it.) And when 
will this occur?’ 

“Omit another letter.” 

““Ore’ (soon.) And who will be his 
successor ?”’ 

“Sacrifice another letter.” 

“* Ke’ (the king.) Which king?’ 

Suppress but one letter.”’ 

Emmanuel !”’ 


“CAPTAIN,” said a son of Erin, asa 
ship was nearing the coast in inclement 
weather, * have yeaalmenik on board ?”’ 
“No, I haven't.’ **‘ Then, be jabers, we 
shall have to take the weather as it 
comes.’’ 


Grand and Allen Sts., N. Y. 
FROM EUROPE, 


DURING THE LAST WEEK 
400 CASES 


DESIRABLE CooDSs 


HAVE BEEN RECEIVED FROM 
VARIOUS STEFAMEBS. 
FIFTY-TWO DEPARTMENTS 
CROWDED WITH SEA*ONABLE NOVELTIES. 


EXAMINE BLACK and COLORED 


CROS CRAIN SILKS 


At €5c., T5c., SSc., Wie., #1. 
SPECIAL —$1.10, $1.15, $1.25, €1.5u, #1.75, $2, $2.25, 
$2.50 to $3.50. 
NOTHIAG SU FINISH-ALL 


BLACK VELVETS, 


$1.25. $').50 u 
DESIRABLE Sita Dite IN COLO} 
1, $1, W, $1.50, up. 


BLACK SILK C LOAKING VELVE 
27 inches wide, $5.25 up. 


FANCY FEATHERS, BL ACK OSTRICH TIPS, 
LONG OsTRICH PLUMEs, FRENCH FLOW KRS, 
BIRDS. FEATHER TRIMMINGS, JEITED 
FEATHERS, &c. 

FANCY LE ATHER GOODs, 
WORSTED SLIPPER PATTERNS. &e. 


SILVERWARE. 


INSPECT THIS STOC 
ALWAYs BELOW PRICES FAC TURERS’ LIST 


TEAS Toons, T ABLE ESPOONS. DFSSERT 


FORKS, BU ER DISHES, FRUIT STANDS, 
CAKE BASKETS. VSTORS, BREAKFAST 
CASTORS, 


TRIPLE-PLATED N AP KIN RINGS, 25c., 35e., 
We., to $2.50 each. 


KID GLOVES, 


100 DOZEN TWO-BUTTON, KID GLOVES at 
$1. Allehades. Warranted. 


FULL LINES WINTER GLOVES. 


LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS, 


oF Ss, 
AIN LINEN (HEMMED) 6c., ic., Lie,, 


uy} 
EMSTITCHED, 12c¢., 18c., 22c., Be. up, 


GENTS'IN HED, MOURN- 
PLA! 
HANDKERC PRICES. 


GENTS’ SILK HANDKER- 
CHIEF, 23c., 25c.., 


WHITE coopDs. 


CURTAIN NETS, VESTIBU 4 
BREQUINS, ae. 
DAMASK TOWELS, TOWELLINGS, NAPKIN 
TABLE LINEN, be. 


COM FORTABLES, SPREADSIBLANKETS. 


LACES. 


One half Keal Thread Laces (5 inches wide) %5c.. 

red Scarf Nets, all Combinations 

and Colora, 


Bronce Laces, Searfs, &c. 
Satin Bordered Parisienne, 2c. 
and Imitation Barbs, from to $10. 


FRINCES. 


Worsted Fringe to match Dress Goods in ACORN, 
Fiy, Bali and Tassel, 

Sitkand Silkand Tape, Chenille, Silkk and Chenille, 
Galloons, al Silk Mohair, We., 


Silk, Metal, Crochet and Bone Buttons. 


CATALOGUE and PRICE LIST 


SENT ON APPLICATION, FREE. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


Promptly attended to. We promise the same at- 
tention to orders as if purchaser were present ino 
person. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND BMT., 
56, 58, 60, @2, 64, 66, 8, and 70 ALLEN STREET. 


R.H.Macy & Co. 


GENERAL FANCY GOOD8 AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES RECEIVED 
BY EVERY EUROPEAN ®&TEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
LA FORGE KID GLOVE, ALL SHADES. 
2-BUTTON, 78c., WAKRANTED. 
MTH ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


ARTHUR’ tome 
MACAZINE. LVI 
Devoted to the Good e True ana the ‘nem utif 
Heme an‘ Social Life. Two Serial st -ries wil! be 

c mmenced in January pumbe ty eae b Virginia 


neend, ew a Woma 


F.Tew 
and Slow she Ano by 
Arthur, entitied Little Wife.’ 
Butterick’s newest atterps <i-- an: (Chil- 
dreo’s Dresses in every number. 
10 Clube at lower rates. 
ta. T. ARTHUR & N, Number 


E. RIDLEY & SONS 


10,000 PAIR OF 


LACE CURTAINS, 


FROM RECENT AUCTION SALES. 
AT HALF PRICE. 
REAL LACE CURTAINS from #7.) to $3 per pair. 
WORTH DOUBLE. 


FRENCH GUIPURE from $3.50 to #15. 
NOTTINGHAM LACE CURTAINS from 


ONE DOLLAR 
PER PAIR TO THE FINEST IMPORTED. 
Lace Shades in} Great Variety. 


S. 


PRICES REDUCED IN ALL GRADES. 


Turkish & Persian Rugs & =" 


ALL SIZES, from a SMALL MAT TO a 
ARGE CARPET, 
Of“ Our own direct impo ‘rtation.’ 


“REVERSIBLE” CARPET, 
Entirely new and very hands me, at $1.25 
"ARD WIDE.’ 
WITH BOKDERKS TO MATCH. 
“ Confined to us.” 


GooD INGRAINS, at conte per vard. 
APESTRY BRUSSELS from 00 eta. per yard. 
BUDY BRUS-ELS from #1.2 


DRUGGETS AND OIL-CLOTHS a@pecialty, 
All widths and sizes. 


SHEPPARD = 


Nos. 183 and 185 Sixth Ave, 


One door below Thirteenth St.., 
-OLICITS A CALL OR ORDERS BY MAIL. 


1 OL 


4 


ju 
N 


A'N “OAV “HVVZVE S.MOTA VEL 


meu sano @ 


H 


hic. Black Lyox Satin Lined, 
Fur Ww ristlet, Handsome Tassels, $5. 


USE 


And Milward’s “ Helix" Neeaies. 
(in Patent Wrappers.) & Sold Everywhere. 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMMENTS 


For Ladies and Children. 


: 

soe 
= 
E 
& & 
& 3 
» B ad 


Send for Tilustrated (Catalogue and Price Li 
mentioning this paper, to 


MES. H. HUTCHINSON, 
6 East 14th Street, New York. 


TO ADVERTISERS! 


ny Newspaper advertising, the THIRD EDITION of 


AYER & SON’S MANUAL 
FOR ADVERTISERS. 160) ®vo.pp. More complete 
n any which have preceded it. Gives the names 
circulation, and advertising rates of several thousand 
newspapers in the United States and Uanada, and 
contains more information of value to an advertiser 

nean be found in any other publication. All lists 
have been carefully revised, and where practicable 
prices have been reduce The special offers are 
numerous and unusually advantageous. Ke sure to 
send for it before spe mone in r 
Addregs N. ‘YER 
Inhia 


Shirts 50 Cts. 


FA CTS. 
The “‘MAYFLOWER"’ Fireplace 


Heater 


is the only Heater which has a Hot-air Chamber, 
from whie h the beat mor be liberated at plessure. 
THE MAYFLOWEK” will heat FIFTY 
PEK CENT. more | ey any other in the room 
where it stands, while at the same time hesting as 
much or then any other in r oms aoove. 
THE “MAYFLOWEHE” will burn bDriehtiy 
during the wuo e@ winter, and aiways be free from 
slag «or clinkers, witnout the use of a poker or any 


outwerd 

THE “MAYFLOWER”’ is as cheerful as 
an «pen grate, and as ornamenta! as it ie possible 
to make an articie out of tron. 

I u have nut been successful! in heating your 
house with other H-acters. ** MAY FLOW. 
ER on and Jour trouble wil! be over. 

*MAYF: OWER” is much more 

DURABLE than any other. You wi!l be urged by 

other manufacturers to buy their Heater, for they 

all have in prospect arich harveet in repairs. 

member that it is for your interest to buy the 

Heater which will heep rder the longest time. 
andthat«oneis THE *MAYVYFLOWER,’ 

if you would know what you ougee to know, 

namely.“ THE FACTS,” comet) “ HEADQU 
TERS” and they wil! be mode. oats to you, 

LATIS & GRAFF, Mfira., 
237 Water he New York. 


———— 


UNITED STATES CORSET Co. 


f New York. 


HE STANDARD CORSET OP 
Americator Btegantly Pro- 
portioned Form, Perjrect andl 
Naturat of Bust, in- 
suring Comf rt and Kase in 
use, and giving a Graceful, 
Stylish, and Faultless Figure 
to the wearer. If your dealer 
does not keepthem, send us, 
With waist measure, 60 cents for 
a Charm. cts.for Beauty,$i for AA, ani 
$1.25 for Fisth Avenue, or cents for Caild- 
ren’s Woven Waist, andwe will send them, post 

= Address. P. O. Box 4928 N. York 


T-shot 50,70 kinds. Guns & Rifles 
Dovolypre iss Monster Cat. for $-ct. 
WESTERN GUN Works, Chicago. 


LULU 

ANGELIQUE 
635 BROADWAY 

NEW -YORK. 


8. P. HAIR TONIC, 

TOILET WATERS, 

SACHETS D'IRIS, 
‘LIXIR OF CALISAYA. |: 


THE MOST ~ 


DELLUC'’'S BISCOTINE, 


Eve RYWHERE 


J, B. &. J M. CORNELL, 


Plain and Ornamental 


IRON WORKS, 


139 to 143 Centre Street, New York. 
Mark ) Scrap Book. 


Gummed ready to 
receive your scraps 
Prices from 40 cta. 
to $5 each, inciud- 
ing p stage. 

here your 
Bookseller does 
not keep them. 


SLOTR, WOODMAN 
& Co., 18 & 121 
William St., N. Y. 


Buy Printed Sbirt Pattern Goods, and per- 
fect fitt'ng Shirt at haf the ueua' price. Printed 


op all the dard Bieached Shirtin ~ sizes 


for sele by all Drvygo de d 


ntee a fit tf cut acerrd TED 
PATTERN Co. Port to Toes Pit 


Phose answering an Advertise 
will confer a favor an A a 


the 


tiser and Publi 
the r by 


tt saw the Vv 
Union. 
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— send for Descrip- 
= tive Circular. 
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_Nov. 14, 1877. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


“aa A REMARKABLE OFFER. 


BARNES’S CHNTENARY 


One Hundred Years American Independence, 


BY SUBSCRIPTION AND 


We have made a Special Contract with the well-known Publishers, Messrs. A. 


SOLD ONLY 


THROUGH THE 


: 


CHRISTIAN UNION 


S. Barnes «& a of New 


York, by 


which we are enabled to make the following most Liberal Offer to New and Old Subscribers to the Christian U nion : 


FOR ONE SUBSCRIBER 


AND SIX DOLLARS 


we will furnish as premium one copy of Barnes’s Centenary History, One Hundred Years of American 
Independence, the cost of which alone is Six Dollars. 
This is a complete history for the people in one eleg: ant octavo volume of ne arly seven hundred pages, profusely illus- 


trated on wood and steel by the best artists. 


over 20,000 schools. 


The author previously published a “ Briet History, 
This work is equally adapted to the enjoyment of the children and the parents in every household. 


99 


which is the standard in 


It produces a thorough and interesting narrative of our country from the Prehistoric Age to the Centennial i in a single 
volume, omitting nothing of interest or —- to the general reader, and maintaining the highest order of excellence in both 


letter-press and engravings. 


ix sold exclusively by authorized agents, and as premium with this paper. 


From the Hon, LUCIUS ROBINSON, Governor of New York State. 


(; ENTLEMEN: 


which you did me the honor to send to me. 


I thank you for the copy of your “* History of the United States,” 
[ts | appeared. 


It isa very handsome volume. 


It contains nothing that will offend the sense of justice and truth in either sect or party. It 


From Rev. STEPHEN H. TYNG, Jr. 
It is the most complete and condensed review of our national life that has yet 


It is equally adapted to both youth and maturity. 


Its style is clear, 


iNustrations, paper, typography, and binding are very fine, and so far as I have its records are well sustained by references, and its presswork and binding are 
been able to examine its contents, I think it cannot fail to be interesting and | most attractive and satisfying. 


popular. 


Second Extraordinary Offer. 


To a subseriber who will send in his own renewal and four new names with Fifteen Dollars, we will send free a 
It is a work of rare value—handsomely printed and bound, and profusely illustrated. 


of this Popular History. 


val 8vo, 664 pp., cloth, gilt sides, price 


Do not forget that any one, whether a New « 


paper for one year by sending 


us SIX DOLLARS. 


volume 
1 volume, 


r Old Subscriber, may secure this work and the 


To a Subscriber who will send in one new name at the same time with his own renewal and Six Dollars, we will send, 


postage prepaid, Abbott on Acts, (Rev. Lyuan Apporr). 


the Book you desire. 


Terms, $3 per year. Special Terms to Clergymen, Sunday Schools, Canvassers and Clubs. 


new subscribers on trial 


Price $1.50. 


=_ 


for four months, $1. 


In sending Subscriptions be careful to state 


To 


HORATIO C. KINC, Publisher, 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


‘The Oldest Literary Paper in 
America. 


FOUNDED 1821. 
Great Reduction in Price. 


Make Home Attractive by Introducing 


THE 


Saturday Evening Post 


which for mere than 56 years has been the 
be st Mery, sketch and Family Pa: in the United 

Sta t is published weekly, contains emht 
large pages, clearly printed on good paper, filled 
wi nthe choicest Stortes and Sketches by the best 
writers; not sensati nal trash, but such as a moth- 
ers willing to have her children read. The whole 
tone of the paper is pure and elevating. 

It also contains Historic:! ard Biographical Arti- 
cles: Setentific, Awricultural, and rusehoid 
Departments; Fashion Articie weekly, fre-h and 
unexcelied ; Hum: rous Notes; Literyry Keviews ; 
News Notes; B ya’ and Girla’C ‘olumns; and Strong 
and Sparkling Editorials, etc.. ete. Is Just such a 
paper as everybody loves to read. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Post will be mailed toany oo for one 
year for@2.00. For six months, $1.0 


CLUB RATES. 


‘opies and to getter-up of club 12 
20 Copies 00 


The above prices tnclude postage. Additin mse to 
Clubs can be made at any time and at same rates. 

The BATURDAY BVENING POST now the 
Largest, Bes... and Cheapest Family Paper pubd- 
lished. send fourasample copy and bec nvinced. 
Address all - rders ang make al! drafts payabie to 
Saturday Evening Peat, 27 South 7th Street, 
Philadelphia. Pa. 


REVOLVER FREE. E. with box Ad: 


BowN & SON, 136 W ood st., Pi urg. 


FOR THE NEW YEAR, 
1878, 


THE RELICIOUS HERALD, 
Established in 1843. 
BETTER TO-DAY THAN EVER BEFORE. 


Subscribe now and get the rest of the year free. 
Terms, $2.10 per year. 
We prepay postage. 


Every religions paper of the size of THE HERALD 
is higher in price. 

lt is the only paper in Connecticut devoted to 
the interests of Congregationalism, (the demo- 
cratic form of church polity,) in connection with 
the epread of vital piety and religion in this 
ancient Commonwealth. It wiil contein: 


Religious News from all quarters, 
Correspondence at home and abread, 
Sabbath-schoul lessons unsurpassed, 
Editorial articles, notes, comments. 
Literary Reviews, 
Agricaltural, 
liome Keading, 
Fer the Voung Folxea, 
tiumerous wails. Stories, 
Extracts, etc., etc., etc. 


region to eorich the columns of THE HERALD fur 
the coming year. Our practiced editor, Rev. Ir. 
PERRIN. will spare no pains to make it both vaiu- 
able and attractive, aod to makeitserve effi- 
ciently in the work of the churches. 


Subscribe now. 


Specimen copies of the paper wll be sent free to 
any persen who desires tu see it. 

Remittances should be made in person at THE 
HERALD Office, or by Post offiee Money Order, or 
Draft, in order to avoid all chance of loss. 


Address, 


D. B, MOSELEY, Hartford, Conn. 


1824, 


We have the promise of the ablest pens in this. 


T H 


Springfield Republican 


1878 


27 Park Place, New Yor , 


prompt, complete, intelligent and interesting. 


| It bas fairly won the name of the representa- 


tive New England Family Journal, and by its 
summaries of local and general news, by its 
editorial discussion of current progress in all 
departments of life, by its special correspond- 
ence from Washington, Boston, New York 
and the West, by its literature and art, and by 


THE NEW ENGLAND NEWSPAPER) its social and physical science, it alms fo m tin- 


AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


Independent in Everything—Neutral 
in Nothing, 


FouNDED—THE WEEKLY IN 1824: THE 
1844. 
By SAMUEL BOWLES. 


RECOCNIZINGC IN PRESIDENT 
HAYES 


and his administration both willing and effect- 
ive instruments for the political reforms 
which The Republican has been independent- 


ly urging upon all parties for the last eight 


years, this paper cordially supports them and 
their policies, and believes it to be the duty of 
patriots of all parties and both sections to put 


tain and widely extend this reputation and its 
accompanying popularity and usefulness. 


THE DAILY REPUBLICAN 


Is three cents a copy, 18 cents a week, 75 cents 
a month, $9 a year—either by carrier or mail, 
free of postage. In Clubs of Five or more to 
one address, $8 a copy, one year, and an extra 
copy for every ten. 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN 


Is five cents a copy: $1 for six months; $2a 
year; two copies to one address, $3.50; three 
copies, $5; five copies, $7.50, and each addi- 
tional copy $1.50, and an extra copy for every 
ten, or a Daily Kepublican free with a club of 
50 copies: all free of postage. 


t® Propositions are invited for 
getting up clubs forthe WEEKLY 
in towns where but few or no cop- 


aside past differences and present disappoint- jeg of the paper are now taken. 


ments, and seek by strengthening the pur- | 
poses and power of the president to make his | 
reforms complete and effective. 
seems to us, is the especial duty of the time, 


and in this work The Republican hopes to) 


have the countenance and friendly aid of all 
ita old and many new friends in addition. 


AS A NEWSPAPER AND FAMILY 
JOURNAL 


The Republican will be more than ever 


Specimen copies sent on application—and 


This, it all subscriptions payable strictly in advance. 


Checks ard post-office orders to be made 
payable to SAMUEL BOWLES & COMPANY. 


Otherwise, 


ADDRESS 


THE REPUBLICAN, 
Springfield, Maas, 


be 
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